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GENERAL THOMAS’S FIRST VICTORY—THE 
BATTLE OF MILL SPRINGS. 


THE battle of Logan’s Cross-Roads, Kentucky, or Mill Springs, as it 
is popularly called, was fought on the 19th of January, 1862, between 
a United States force, commanded by Brigadier-General George H. 
Thomas, and the Confederates, under Major-General G. B. Crittenden. 
Its result, a brilliant and decisive victory for the Union“arms, was the 
first success of real importance on either side since the disastrous defeat 
of the Federal army at Bull Run. That unfortunate engagement had 
clearly demonstrated the necessity of a more thorough preparation and 
organization of the troops, before subjecting them to the severe test of 
the battle-field, and this prerequisite to success in the future was more 
particularly recognized by the vanquished party. Both sides, in conse- 
quence, were making diligent efforts to be fully prepared for the next 
great trial of strength ; but, beyond a few minor collisions, the opposing 
armies did not come into hostile contact, and displayed comparatively 
little activity in their operations, until the beginning of 1862. 

When the news of Mill Springs reached the North, and the people 
realized how bravely our troops had fought and won on that bloody 
field, the utmost enthusiasm prevailed. The dark forebodings of many 
ardent Unionists, whose spirits had been greatly depressed by the pre- 
ceding summer’s sad experiences, were dispelled ; despondency gave place 
to joy, nor were doubts any longer entertained as to the eventual issue ; 
while the most sanguine went so far as to predict a favorable termina- 
tion of the war at an early day. Under these circumstances, the vic- 
torious general was loudly praised, and his capacity, as well as the valor 
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and patriotism which he and his troops had shown, were extolled and 
glorified, and in this instance the popular verdict made no mistake: 
both general and soldiers deserved the plaudits. 

In the woods and fields of Logan’s farm, in remote Southeastern 
Kentucky, George H. Thomas, then unknown save as an able regular 
army officer, commissioned as a general in the volunteer force, had 
gained his first laurels as a military leader, and had exhibited those solid 
qualities and traits which accomplished so much during his glorious 
career, This fact—that the name of George H. Thomas is inseparably 
connected with the victory of Mill Springs; that its achievement was 
the first of the many feats of arms that later on made him distinguished 
among our great commanders—entitles that battle to an interest aside 
from that which its complete military results, as well as the auspicious 
time of occurrence, give it. 

The movement on the Union side, which culminated in the conflict 
mentioned, had for its ultimate objective an advance into East Tennessee 
in the direction of Knoxville. The people of that region, then under 
Confederate domination, were known to be largely loyal to the Union, 
and had long been loudly clamoring for succor and deliverance, which 
the government, sympathizing with them, was inclined, in fact anxious, 
to afford. Aside from this, policy in the conduct of the war dictated 
an invasion of the country, because there was good reason to hope and 
believe that a foothold once gained there, with a populace so favorably 
disposed to and actively sustaining the administration, a comparatively 
small force would suffice to permanently restore that important part of 
the State to the Union. From a strategical point of view, the occupa- 
tion of East Tennessee at that period was no less desirable. 

Near the close of the year 1861, General D. C. Buell was in com- 
mand of the Department, of the Ohio (which later on became that of 
the Cumberland), confronting with the main body of his army the 
strongly-fortified position at Bowling Green, Kentucky, at the time 
occupied by a numerous Confederate force, under Albert Sidney - 
Johnston. This general commanded what was then called the Western 
Department of the Confederacy, and his army east of the Mississippi 
held a line of defense extending from that river eastward to the Alle- 
ghanies, of which Bowling Green formed the centre, and the position 
at Mill Springs, on the Cumberland, in Southeastern Kentucky, the 
most strongly occupied point of the right flank. Here a force of from 
seven thousand to nine thousand men, completely organized for inde- 
pendent action, with infantry, artillery, and cavalry in due proportion, 
was maintained in two camps on opposite sides of the river. Well de- 
signed and constructed earth-works, affording mutual support, increased 
the natural strength of both encampments, situated on high bluffs 
which here border the Cumberland’s course. The defenses on the 
northern or right bank, at Beech Grove, were especially extensive 
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and formidable, an intricate abatis covering the entire front of the 
intrenchments for nearly three-quarters of a mile. Besides the protec- 
tion which Johnston’s army derived from this strong position on its 
right, barring almost equally the entrance to both East and Middle 
Tennessee, it stood as a constant menace and danger on Buell’s left 
flank. It required vigilant observation, and, in order to neutralize it 
as far as possible, a Union brigade had for some time been posted at 
Somerset, Kentucky, about eighteen miles northeast from Mill Springs. 
This force, commanded by Brigadier-General Schoepf, was not to act 
offensively unless a good opportunity offered; to carefully watch the 
enemy and to defeat his hostile demonstrations was its principal duty. 
Another, but smaller Union detachment, with similar instructions, was 
stationed at Columbia, Kentucky, about thirty-three miles northwest of 
~ Mill Springs. 

Nothing of any consequence was, however, attempted by the force 
at the last-named place. Brigadier-General Zollikofer had occupied it 
originally with his own brigade, but had been reinforced, until the 
whole of General W. H. Carroll’s brigade was added to the command, 
Not inclined to be aggressive, Zollikofer busied himself in strengthen- 
ing his position, erecting winter quarters for his men, and improving 
the line of supplies from Nashville, the country in his vicinity being 
quite bare of provisions. With exception of one or two reconnois- 
sances towards Somerset, and several raids yielding only insignificant 
results, he did not molest his adversary, nor did he make proper use 
of the advantage which a proportionally numerous cavalry gave him 
over the Federals, who were very deficient in that arm. 

Late in December, 1861, General Buell determined to begin his 
movement into East Tennessee by way of Columbia, and this resolve 
necessitated, as a first and most important step, the overthrow of the 
rebel army on the Cumberland. It lay squarely in the way of an ad- 
vance, and must be removed; its mere defeat, therefore, not being 
enough, the obstacle must be entirely disposed of, and destruction or 
capture was requisite for this purpose. To General Thomas, command- 
ing the First Division, Army of the Ohio, was assigned the difficult 
task of accomplishing this result. He was at that time at Lebanon, 
Kentucky, about seventy-five miles northwest of Mill Springs, with 
the Second and Third Brigades, which he had organized there, get- 
ting the troops ready for the field. The entire force placed at his 
disposal, for the operations he was ordered to undertake, comprised, 
first, his own division, numbering about eight thousand effectives, in- 
clusive of Schoepf’s brigade (the First) at Somerset, a battalion of 
(Michigan) engineers, a small regiment of cavalry (the First Kentucky), 
and three batteries; second, General Carter’s so-called East Tennessee 
Brigade, which was intended for separate operations against Cumber- 
land Gap, but which, being temporarily near Somerset, General Thomas 
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was authorized to use, should he deem its aid essential to success. All 
in all, the number of Thomas’s available troops did not exceed twelve 
thousand men. 

On the Ist of January, 1862, the campaign began by General 
Thomas’s departure from Lebanon with his two brigades, marching in 
as light order as possible. Immediately after starting, the weather, 
which until then had been exceptionally good, became bad ; torrents 
of cold rain poured down almost incessantly, and rendered next to im- 
passable the one road available for the march ; while the swollen streams 
proved additional impediments to rapid progress. These conditions 
admitted of only short marches, and even then it was difficult, and re- 
quired the greatest exertion to keep the train and guns of the artillery 
anywhere near the column. This inclemency of the weather, cold 
winter rains alternating with sleet and snow, continued more or less 
violently during the entire march ; large details of men were constantly 
needed to help the wagons along, and sometimes whole companies had 
to be used to bodily “ lift” a sinking vehicle, or extricate the helpless, 
miring mules from the deep mud and quagmires, Men and beasts suf- 
fered terribly, and few who took part in this memorable campaign will 
ever forget it, especially the last twenty miles’ march south of Colum- 
bia. The troops, however, struggled bravely onward notwithstanding 
weariness and privation. They made but few complaints, and pa- 
tiently endured their hardships, hopeful of a glorious result. 

At last, on the seventeenth day after leaving Lebanon, the head 
of the column reached Logan’s Cross-Roads. As this locality two 
days later became the scene of the battle, a brief description of the 
immediate vicinity will not be out of place. The general aspect of 
the country is dense woodland with much underbrush, and an undu- 
lating surface sloping away to the southward in the direction of the 
Cumberland River, some nine or ten miles distant. At Logan’s farm- 
house, which is in close proximity to the “ cross-roads,” occurs the 
most extensive clearing of the neighborhood, divided into fields and 
rudely-fenced grounds, in which three or four log cabins stand. The 
Columbia-Somerset road, Thomas’s route, here trends somewhat south 
of east; the Mill Springs road, in two branches, about a quarter of a 
mile apart, enters it near Logan’s house; both branches unite a mile 
lower down, forming one road. Along this latter and said branches 
the fighting occurred. Several other roads from the direction of the 
river also unite with the Columbia road near by, the Jamestown, about 
three-quarters of a mile northwest of Logan’s, and that leading to 
Robertsport, one-quarter of a mile farther westward. At the “ cross- 
roads” the ground is slightly elevated; the woods begin half a mile 
south of it, and continue on both sides of the Mill Springs road for 
more than a mile, only a few clearings being visible on either side, 
principally on the easterly. While the slope is generally towards the 
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river, there are several elevations in the woods mentioned. Two 
ravines intersect the road in question, the most northerly one, about one 
mile from Logan’s house, and the other a quarter of a mile farther south. 
Beyond this latter the Mill Springs road ascends, and then crosses a 
sort of plateau, upon the northern edge of which the last part of the 
conflict occurred. 

The battle-field is within the limits described, extending from Logan’s 
farm on both sides of the road named, nearly one and one-quarter miles 
south ; its width probably does not exceed three-quarters of a mile. 

General Thomas, finding himself so near the enemy’s intrench- 
ments,—only ten miles distant,—determined to await the arrival of his 
troops in the rear, delayed by the bad roads, and also in order to gain 
the necessary instructions for a concert of action with the forces in the 
vicinity of Somerset, now but eight miles to the east. 

Only three regiments of infantry, one small battalion of cavalry, 
and one battery had been able to reach Logan’s Cross-Roads, on the 
17th. These were placed in encampments along the main road, so as 
to completely cover and command it and those leading into it, men- 
tioned in the foregoing description ; grand guards were carefully thrown 
forward and patrols kept vigilantly moving about in the enemy’s direc- 
tion. Every precaution to guard against surprise or sudden attack was 
observed. To provide, however, still further for an emergency that 
might arise should the Confederates learn the scattered condition of 
Thomas’s column,—that it was far from being “closed up,” and that 
only a small portion of it had arrived, and be tempted by this informa- 
tion to make a sudden onslaught,—General Schoepf, who had reported 
to Thomas on his arrival, was ordered to furnish three infantry regi- 
ments and one battery from Somerset. Subsequent events will show 
the prudence of this measure. This reinforcement arrived on the same 
night. The next day (the 18th) the Fourth Kentucky Infantry, a bat- 
talion of Michigan Engineers, and another battery, succeeded by hard 
work in joining Thomas’s camp. Two other of his regiments, the 
Tenth Kentucky and Fourteenth Ohio Infantry, had, on the evening 
of the 17th, reached a point within eight miles of Logan’s, but wére 
diverted from there to look after a hostile detachment reported near 
them. The Eighteenth United States Infantry, consisting of two bat- 
talions, and probably twelve hundred strong, were still far in the rear, 
and could not be expected until after the lapse of several more days. 
On the evening of January 18, Thomas’s available force comprised, 
therefore, seven regiments of infantry, one battalion of cavalry, one 
battalion of engineers, and three batteries of artillery; these were 
actually in his camp and subject to immediate disposal, viz. : 

Infantry: Tenth Indiana, Fourth Kentucky, Twelfth Kentucky, 
Second Minnesota, Ninth Ohio, First East Tennessee, and Second 
East Tennessee—Y olunteer Regiments. 
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Cavalry: First Kentucky Volunteers (one battalion). 

Artillery: Battery B, First Ohio Volunteers (six guns) ; Battery (, 
First Ohio Volunteers (six guns); Whetmore’s Kentucky Battery (four 
guns. ) 

Mechanics and Engineers: one battalion Michigan Volunteers. 

Shortly after Thomas had started from Lebanon, Major-General G. 
B. Crittenden, commanding the Confederate army in East Tennessee, 
had arrived at Mill Springs and assumed personally the command of 
the troops there. These, on January 7, according to official Confed- 
erate reports, consisted of the following organizations, in two brigades, 
commanded, respectively, by Zollikofer and Carroll, viz. : 

Infantry: Sixteenth Alabama, Fifteenth Mississippi, Seventeenth, 
Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-eighth, and Twenty- 
ninth Tennessee Regiments. 

Cavalry: First Tennessee (battalion), Third Tennessee (two compa- 
nies), Fourth Tennessee (battalion), Fifth Tennessee (five companies), 
two independent companies. 

Artillery: Rutledge’s battery, McClung’s battery (sixteen guns in 
both). 

This force numbered on the date specified, “present for duty,” 
officers and enlisted men, 4864 infantry, 1157 cavalry, and 223 artil- 
lery, a total of 6244; and, counting “present and absent,” of 9417 
officers and men. The Thirty-seventh Tennessee Infantry, which 
joined a little after the foregoing report was rendered (but prior to the 
battle), is, of course, not included in the numbers given. 

The Confederates remained singularly inactive during the Federal 
advance, making no efforts to either impede it or ascertain its object, 
—in fact, appeared to be ignorant of the movement. In a country 
where in those days most of the people were friendly to the South, it 
ought to have been an easy matter to have learned all about so con- 
siderable a column as Thomas’s, had Crittenden’s cavalry been employed 
to advantage; but this had clearly not been done, for that general did 
not realize, even until the day of Thomas’s arrival at Logan’s, that the 
position at Beech Grove and Mill Springs was endangered. Then, 
however, he became alarmed, especially when he heard that his river 
communication with Nashville was imperiled, and perhaps already cut 
off by Union detachments, near Burkesville and Jamestown, Kentucky. 
On the 18th, he notified Johnston, at Bowling Green, of his situation, 
and that, as he was unable to recross the river, he would be obliged to 
fight, at the same time asking that a diversion be made in his favor. 
Having also been informed, on the 18th, of the weakness of Thomas’s 
force, and that the swollen condition of Fishing Creek would prevent 
the latter’s reinforcement from Somerset, Crittenden resolved to attack 
the Union camp immediately, hoping to overwhelm it before concentra- 
tion. In accordance with this resolution, his command set out at twelve 
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o'clock that night for the Federal encampment, with Zollikofer’s 
brigade in the lead and Carroll’s following; in advance of the column 
marched the two independent cavalry companies. 

In the mean time, nothing more than a slight picket skirmish on 
the night of the 17th had disturbed the Union force, to indicate the 
enemy’s proximity or intentions. 

Early on the morning of January 19, at dawn of day, the Union 
videttes (belonging to the First Kentucky Cavalry) were fired upon, 
and, shortly afterwards, driven in upon the infantry pickets in their 
rear by hostile skirmishers, who preceded a long column of troops 
approaching from the direction of Mill Springs. The infantry pickets 
(two companies of the Tenth Indiana), posted about half a mile to the 
rear of the cavalry, at once became warmly engaged with the enemy. 
Word of the enemy’s attack and appearance in force was sent to Colonel 
Manson, Tenth Indiana Volunteers, commanding the Second Brigade, 
and he quickly called out the nearest and most available regiment 
(his own), and hurried it to the support of the endangered outposts. 
He then ordered the Fourth Kentucky Volunteers to proceed to the 
assistance of the Tenth Indiana, and gave instructions to the nearest 
battery. The Tenth Indiana moved down the road as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and succored its, by this time, hard-pressed companies. Joined 
by these, the regiment was thrown in line of battle squarely across the 
westerly branch of Mill Springs road, nearly half a mile south of its 
camp. The position selected was favorable for defense, the woods 
affording shelter and the ground in front sloping gently downward 
towards the enemy, whose close proximity and steady advance were an- 
nounced by the constantly increasing number of his shots. His long 
line directly afterwards came in sight, although the dense growth of 
trees and a drizzling rain did not permit the full extent of it to be seen. 
The Indiana regiment had hardly formed its line when, under a heavy 
fire from the enemy, Colonel Wolford pluckily came to its assistance 
with a small portion of his command (First Kentucky Cavalry), which 
he placed in.position on the left and somewhat to the rear. In a 
moment later the hostile onslaught occurred with an impetuous, 
headlong rush and loud yells. But the Union line was ready and did 
not recoil; it met the onset by a steady and deadly fire, first delivered 
in battalion volleys and then by file, and the attack was repulsed. A 
most furious firing contest of nearly an hour’s duration now ensued, 
both sides fighting with the utmost determination and bravery, but all 
efforts to make the Indianians yield to a front attack signally failed. 

Crittenden’s march from Beech Grove had occupied almost seven 
hours. Upon encountering the Union infantry outposts in the gray of 
the rainy winter morning, Zollikofer’s brigade was at once deployed 
into line of battle, and moved straight forward on each side of the road 
in the following order: the Twentieth Tennessee on the right; then 
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the Fifteenth Mississippi; next to and on the left of the road the Nine- 
teenth Tennessee ; and on the extreme left flank the Twenty-fifth Ten- 
nessee. Rutledge’s battery of four guns marched on the road opposite 
to and in rear of the centre. A curtain of skirmishers from the Fif- 
teenth Mississippi covered the front. 

The rapidly increasing musketry, heavy volleys, and eontinuous 
roll of the fire in front in the woods, very soon convinced General 
Carroll that the advance had met serious opposition, and was severely 
engaged. Accelerating the gait of his troops, he moved them up to 
supporting distance, and deployed them in battle order as follows: in 
the first line, the Twenty-eighth Tennessee on the right, and Seven- 
teenth Tennessee on the left of the road; in the second line, the 
Twenty-ninuth Tennessee in rear of and supporting the right wing; 
and about one hundred paces still farther back, as a general reserve, 
the Sixteenth Alabama. The cavalry battalions were placed on the left 
of the road to support the wing on that side, while McClung’s battery 
(only two guns) had position in rear of the centre. After Manson had 
taken the first necessary measures to oppose the enemy’s advance, he 
reported to General Thomas, who directed him to resist the attack, until 
the remainder of the troops could be brought on the ground and dis- 
posed for action. 

By this time, the enemy had evidently discovered from the character 
of its fire that the force disputing his progress was greatly inferior to 
his own; for he now endeavored to overcome it by extending his lines 
and wheeling the wings forward, so as to either capture or cut it off 
from the camp. The terrain favored this attempt ; but it was perceived 
by the Union commander ; the enfilading fire from the flanks, and shots 
actually already coming from the rear, indicated the impending danger; 
and, to save his command from being surrounded by immensely superior 
numbers, he was at last compelled to fall back. Firing as they went, 
the troops retired slowly towards their camp. At this juncture, the 
Fourth Kentucky appeared on the scene, and immediately opened a 
spirited fire upon the enemy, taking position a little to the left of 
where the Tenth Indiana had stood. The latter, having replenished 
its almost exhausted ammunition, quickly resumed the fight, forming 
line on the right of the Fourth Kentucky, near which place, also, the 
small detachment of the First Kentucky Cavalry re-entered the action. 

While the enemy was thus being held in check by the stubborn 
resistance of the troops sent to repel his first attack, General Thomas 
had disposed of the remaining commands as soon as they arrived. The 
Michigan Engineer battalion, a company ef the Ninth and one of the 
Thirty-eighth Ohio, were left as a guard in charge of the camp. The 
two East Tennessee regiments and Twelfth Kentucky, under acting 
Brigadier-General Carter, were put in position on the Columbia-Somer- 
set road, somewhat in rear and to the left of the regiments then en- 
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gaged, and so as to cover the Somerset route. Whitmore’s battery was 
posted on their right flank. Colonel McCook, Ninth Ohio Volunteers, 
commanding the Third Brigade, formed the two regiments of his com- 
mand—all that had reached the camp—along the Columbia road, but 
farther to the right, near Logan’s house, in close proximity to which, 
on a slight elevation, Battery B, First Ohio Artillery, was engaged in 
throwing shells at the enemy in the woods in front. Riding forward 
to the position of the Tenth Indiana, Fourth Kentucky, and First 
Kentucky Cavalry, General Thomas saw the enemy advancing through 
a corn-field, with evident intention of gaining the left of the Fourth 
Kentucky, which was maintaining its place in a most determined man- 
ner; he therefore ordered the Tenth Indiana to the threatened flank, 
and also had a section of Battery C, First Ohio Artillery, take position 
there and open an effective fire with shell. He, at the same time, 
directed Colonel McCook to advance his two regiments to the relief 
of the troops hotly engaged in the centre, who had been a long time 
under fire, and were getting short of ammunition. General Carter 
received orders to move forward with his three regiments, on the left 
flank. While these movements were progressing, the enemy’s attack 
upon the centre met with a bloody repulse from the infantry and 
artillery, whose withering fire caused him to beat a precipitate retreat 
to his cover in the woods. gi 
Zollikofer, in his first onset, in which his left wing, the Nineteenth 
and Twenty-fifth Tennessee, were mainly engaged, had encountered 
the Federal outpost companies and the troops sent to their immediate 
support. Failing in the direct attack, he then undertook to outflank 
them,—a manceuvre which the timely arrival of the Fourth Kentucky 
frustrated. The contest then virtually came to a stand-still; the Con- 
federates had evidently been greatly impressed by the obstinate Union 
resistance. The firing gradually became less rapid, until it almost 
ceased. This lull was of but short duration, however; directly the 
fight began afresh and with renewed vigor, extending along the entire 
front. At this time, occurred the attack upon his centre, which General 
Thomas had witnessed and averted by timely measures. The Fifteenth 
Mississippi, with the Twentieth Tennessee on its right, were pushed 
forward to break through the Union line. Crittenden had determined 
to make this attempt at the point of the bayonet, and selected his 
largest and best regiment, the Fifteenth Mississippi, to execute it. 
The Twenty-eighth Tennessee supported that regiment on its left, and 
Rutledge’s battery was advanced to a hazardous position on the Mill 
Springs road, and, sustained by the Twenty-fifth Tennessee, it opened 
a rapid fire on the Federal line. But the latter never once faltered ; 
unceasingly its shots went forth, striking with deadly accuracy the 
enemy’s approaching ranks, and causing gap after gap in the still 
gallantly-advancing line, until finally, near the middle of the open 
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field, it began to waver and then gave way. The daring assault had 
miscarried. 

The enemy having failed in his attempt on the Union centre and 
left, now turned his attention to its right, which was attacked with 
energy by the Seventeenth and Twenty-eighth Tennessee Regiments, 
supported by the Nineteenth Tennessee deployed a little in their rear, 
By this time, the Second Minnesota Regiment, of McCook’s brigade, 
had joined the Federal line of battle,and taken position in deployed 
order near and to the left of the western branch of the Mill Springs 
road; the Tenth Indiana had again resumed its place on the Fourth 
Kentucky’s right. These regiments, but principally the Second Min- 
nesota, bore the brunt of this rebel onslaught, which was as fierce and 
determined as any that had preceded it. During its progress, the Con- 
federates, in their determination to overthrow the Union line, came to 
quite close quarters with the Minnesota soldiers, who bravely held 
their ground, and eventually hurled their antagonists back in confu- 
sion. A firing contest continued to rage for some time. In the mean 
while, the Ninth Ohio Regiment, also of McCook’s brigade, had ad- 
vanced to and deployed in line of battle on the extreme right of the 
Federal army, and immediately entered the conflict. By its sharp and 
regular fire it helped to relieve the Second Minnesota from the enemy’s 
pressure on its right flank. 

Directly after this repulse, the Union right assumed the offensive, 
and was gradually pushing the Confederate line in its front back ; the 
latter continued, however, to resist with spirit in the centre, maintain- 
ing its position with great obstinacy. The pressure of the Union 
right soon began to show good effect ; by degrees the enemy drew his 
lines back, but only to resume the fight in a more favorable position 
for defense, a short distance in rear. About this time, the movement of 
General Carter’s troops on the Federal left became perceptible, from the 
enemy’s retrograde movement on that flank. The Confederate left 
wing had gradually receded before the galling fire of the Ninth Ohio 
and Second Minnesota, until it had reached the high ground just be- 
yond the southernmost ravine mentioned in the description. Here, at 
the crest of the elevation, the enemy had the protection of a rail-fence, 
running parallel to his line at the edge of a field and extending about 
two hundred yards in his front. From this point, a hot and destructive 
fire struck the Ninth Ohio, which had pressed energetically forward, 
and at close range returned shot for shot. 

The success of the Federal right gave impetus to its centre, where 
the troops had been contending so long: against great odds; for they 
now dashed forward and forced their opponents back to a new position. 
This extended from the eminence on which the rebel left wing had 
found cover, eastward, crossing the Mill Springs road, along the rise 
south of the ravine already referred to, for half a mile or more. At 
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this point, the Confederates offered the last organized resistance of the 
battle. Every one of their eight infantry regiments had now been 
thrown against the Union tide, but all to no purpose ; each, in turn, had 
been worsted, and some had actually abandoned the field in the wild- 
est disorder. Defeat was plainly inevitable; the best to be hoped for 
was an orderly retreat, and, to secure this, every nerve must be strained. 
The Seventeenth Tennessee and portions of the Nineteenth and 
Twenty-fifth and Twenty-eighth Regiments, from the same State, were 
still courageously opposing the Federal right and centre, where the 
Sixteenth Alabama also stood firm; and, on the right, the badly crip- 
pled Fifteenth Mississippi and the Twentieth Tennessee were struggling 
hard to avert a total disaster. 

Colonel McCook, appreciating the importance of the position held 
by the enemy opposite his front, ordered the Ninth Ohio against it. 
That regiment, without a moment’s hesitation, rushed out into the open 
field, and by a gallant bayonet charge drove the hostile force from its 
cover, thus shattering and turning the enemy’s left flank. The Ninth 
Ohio’s onward movement at once communicated itself to the remainder 
of the Union line, and, sweeping enthusiastically forward in a grand 
charge, it carried all before it, forcing the Confederates to relinquish all 
their positions and to retire from the field in utter confusion and rout. 
The battle had lasted fully three hours. 

General Thomas promptly made disposition for a rapid pursuit of 
the enemy, and the troops were put in motion as soon as their am- 
munition had been replenished. After proceeding a short distance, a 
body of cavalry was noticed drawn up in line near the road, as a sort 
of rear-guard demonstration, which a few cannon-shots at very long 
range sufficed to disperse, and nothing more was seen of the enemy until 
his intrenchments were reached. While still on the march, the Tenth 
Kentucky and Fourteenth Ohio Regiments rejoined their brigade (the 
Second) from detached service. Later on, General Schoepf also reported 
with three infantry regiments of his brigade from Somerset, so that by 
the time of Thomas’s arrival in front of the fortifications, about 4 P.M., 
he had twelve infantry regiments at his disposal. Ample evidence of 
the enemy’s complete demoralization and precipitate flight was visible 
all along the route of march; arms and baggage had been cast away, 
and, in a muddy part of the road, his haste had caused him to abandon 
a field-piece of Rutledge’s battery. 

Upon approaching the works at Beech Grove, Thomas deployed 
his command into a strong line of battle, and then moved up to within 
easy cannon range, occupying Moulden’s Hill, from where a partial view 
of the extensive camp and intrenchments was obtained ; the latter were 
thereupon completely invested on the land side before darkness set in. 
On account of the exhaustion of the men and the lateness of the hour, 
no further offensive attempt against the enemy was made on that day, 
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beyond shelling his camp with the guns of two batteries, to which but 
feeble response was made. During the evening, the troops were placed 
in position and readiness for an assault at dawn of the following day 
(the 20th). 

Crittenden’s beaten army resembled a straggling mob when, early on 
the afternoon of the 19th, it re-entered its fortifications. The morale 
of the troops had been greatly impaired by the morning’s experience, 
and, in this state, a renewal of the contest with a victorious enemy, even 
under the protection of good earth-works, was not to be thought of. 
Calling a council of war, the evacuation of Beech Grove was resolved 
upon by the Confederate commander, and carried into immediate effect 
under cover of night, the high banks helping to conceal the movement 
from the Federals. A small steamer and two flat-boats were the only 
means at hand for crossing the river. In consequence, the evacuation 
was but a continuance of the disorderly flight from the battle-field, and 
almost everything was left behind or sacrificed in the rush for the boats, 
At daylight, on the morning of the 20th, the Tenth Kentucky and Four- 
teenth Ohio Regiments, of Manson’s brigade, forming the front line 
of the advancing Union army, marched up and into the intrenchments, 
which they were the first to enter, but found no enemy in the deserted 
camp, except a few sick and wounded men near the river’s edge. The 
boats used in crossing to the south side of the Cumberland having been 
destroyed, further pursuit became for the time being impracticable. 

Twelve pieces of artillery, with caissons full of ammunition, and 
several Confederate flags; a large number of small-arms ; one hundred 
and fifty or one hundred and sixty wagons, and upwards of one thou- 
sand horses and mules; a large amount of ammunition and commissary 
supplies, intrenching tools, and camp equipage, were found abandoned 
in the camp and fell into the victor’s hands. 

After effecting its escape to the south side of the river (the camp 
at Mill Springs), the Confederate force did not stop there, but dispersed 
in all directions; a small portion under Crittenden, preserving a sem- 
blance of cohesion, retreated in hot haste to Gainesboro’, Tennessee. 

The loss suffered by the Union army during the battle (taken from 
the published official reports) was as follows: 


Killed. Wounded, 


Troops. FO 
Officers. Men. Officers. Men. 


Tenth Indiana Infantry, Volunteers . oe 10 3 72 
First Kentucky Cavalry, Volunteers lee 2 Sis 19 
Fourth Kentucky Infantry, Volunteers . ... 8 48 
Second Minnesota Infantry, Volunteers , ... 12 31 
Ninth Ohio Infantry, Volunteers. © eee 6 24 


Total ‘ ‘ ; <i” ee 88 13 194 


Lieutenant Andrew S. Burt, Eighteenth United States Infantry, aide-de-camp’* 
of Colonel McCook, who was also among the wounded, is not included in the fore- 
going. 
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The Confederate loss (taken from Crittenden’s published report) 
was the following: 
Troops. le Wounded. Missing. 

Fifteenth Mississippi Infantry ; : . 153 29 
Twentieth Tennessee Infantry ‘ : 59 18 
Nineteenth Tennessee Infantry. . . ° 22 2 
Twenty-fifth Tennessee Infantry . . . 28 17 
Seventeenth Tennessee Infantry . ° . 25 2 
Twenty-eighth Tennessee Infantry ° : 4 5 
Twenty-ninth Tennessee Infantry . . - 12 10 
Sixteenth Alabama Infantry . : . . 5 12 
Saunders’s cavalry . . . . : as) aes 1 ns 
General Zollikofer . 


Total . ° . . . . - 126 809 95 


An incident of the battle was the death of General Zollikofer, at 
the head of one of his regiments, in the earlier part of the engage- 
ment. All the enemy’s dead and most of his wounded were left on 
the field. 

Reference to the preceding tables—the killed and wounded—will 
show with tolerable accuracy the extent to which the different organi- 
zations participated in the fight, their proportionate strength to be duly 
considered, of course. 

Regarding the numbers engaged in the battle, those on the Union 
side were, surely, greatly inferior to the Confederate force. Virtually, 
only four Federal infantry regiments and one small cavalry battalion 
took such an active part in the conflict as to suffer casualties, and of 
the former, but two (Second Minnesota and Ninth Ohio) numbered 
about six hundred combatants each, while the other two (Tenth Indiana 
and Fourth Kentucky) fell below that figure; the cavalry battalion 
(of the First Kentucky Regiment) having no more than one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five men. Two thousand three 
hundred may, therefore, be accepted as an “outside” estimate of that 
force. In saying this, it is not intended to depreciate the services ren- 
dered by the First and Second East Tennessee and the Twelfth Ken- 
tucky Regiments ; they acquitted themselves well, and their fine advance 
on the Union left doubtless contributed to the enemy’s discomfiture ; 
but they were in actual contact with him only a very short time, during 
which they experienced no loss. The strength of these three regiments 
did not, however, aggregate more than twelve hundred men, so that, 
even including them, the total of Thomas’s available troops did not 
exceed three thousand five hundred. 

On the Southern side, the Fifteenth Mississippi numbered at least 
seven hundred and fifty; the Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-fifth, 
Twenty-eighth, and Twenty-ninth Tennessee not less than six hundred 
each; and the Sixteenth Alabama and Seventeenth Tennessee three 
hundred and thirty and three hundred, respectively,—giving a total of 
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nearly four thousand five hundred infantry; and all the regiments 
specified were actually engaged, and suffered losses in the action. Crit- 
tenden’s cavalry on the field amounted to seven hundred or eight hun- 
dred, at a low estimate, and his whole force may safely be put down as 
over five thousand. 

Contrivances to cross the river were soon after provided by the 
troops, and, on January 21, General Thomas also occupied Mill Springs, 
and pushed General Schoepf’s brigade southward to Monticello, Ken- 
tucky. No traces of the enemy were discovered, except abundant indi- 
cations that his army had dispersed in all directions, and that many 
men had left it and returned to their homes. 

Under instructions from General Buell, Thomas’s entire division 
was a few days later concentrated at Somerset, preparatory to other 
operations. 

The task of opening the route to East Tennessee had been accom- 
plished in a masterly manner; the enemy was literally scattered to the 
winds, and no vestige of armed opposition remained anywhere within 
the reach of Thomas’s command. That the brilliant issue and complete 
results of the campaign were due, in great part, to the general’s superior 
military ability and judgment, and a character that enabled him to 
overcome almost insuperable difficulties, was duly recognized by the 
nation and government. In complimentary general orders, published 
to the whole army on January 22, 1862, the President formally thanked 
the officers and soldiers who had fought in the battle of Mill Springs, 
promising special acknowledgment and suitable rewards to those who 
had deserved them, on receipt of the detailed reports. 

General Thomas’s efforts, it is true, were throughout his operations 
nobly sustained by the magnificent conduct of the troops under his 
command,—as fine a body as were to be found in the army. All had 
experienced the excellent training and discipline, and acquired that 
steadiness and cohesion which distinguished the whole of Buell’s army, 
and for imparting which that general is entitled to so great credit. 

Crittenden’s ignorance or improper estimate of the quality of 
Thomas’s troops may, in a measure, account for the grave mistake he 
made in venturing to attack them in their own camp. 

But it was Thomas’s indomitable energy, careful disposition, and 
foresight that rendered his march, undertaken in the midst of winter, 
and progressing in the worst possible weather, a success; that enabled 
him to surmount the greatest obstacles, and to concentrate at the right 
time a sufficient number of troops to thwart the enemy, at the very 
point where the latter expected to strike him off his guard and un- 
prepared. 

With clear mind and unerring judgment Thomas grasped the 
whole situation the moment he reached the scene of action, on the 19th 
of January; quickly took his measures, and made such disposition of 
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his force, as not only to meet the enemy at every point, but to com- 
pletely turn the tables, and to deal out defeat instead of suffering it. 
His remarkable “staying” qualities, the power to “hold his own” 
in a fight, in the position of defense, as well as the vigor and persistence 
of his attack in the offensive, were as conspicuous on the field of Mill 
Springs as in his subsequent glorious achievements at Chickamauga 
and elsewhere; while the promptness with which he followed up the 
routed army of Crittenden bears a close resemblance to the relentless 
pursuit of Hood’s fleeing masses from the battle-ground of Nashville. 


LEwIs JOHNSON, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U. 8S. Army. 
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SCOUTING ON THE “STAKED PLAINS” 
(LLANO ESTACADO) WITH MACKENZIE, 
IN 1874. 


THE summer of 1874 found the Fourth United States Cavalry divided 
among several of the posts in Texas, the headquarters and several 
troops of the regiment being stationed at Fort Clark, which was com- 
manded by General R. 8S. Mackenzie, colonel of the Fourth Cavalry. 
Troops A and H formed a portion of the garrison of Fort McKavett, 
the rest of the garrison being composed of the Tenth United States 
Infantry, all under the command of General Henry B. Clitz, the 
genial and whole-souled colonel of the Tenth Infantry. McKavett 
is located about one week’s march from Fort Clark, and about fifty 
miles from Fort Concho. 

During the early summer, rumors reached McKavett that the wild 
tribes of Indians in the Indian Territory were growing uneasy and 
restless, and that an outbreak might be expected at any time, which 
would surely take the cavalry portion of the command into the field, 
with a strong probability that some of our friends of the Tenth Infantry 
would accompany us. 

On the 15th of August, our expectations were verified by the arrival 
at McKavett of General Augur, who commanded the Department of 
Texas, accompanied by General Mackenzie and several troops of the 
Fourth Cavalry, when orders were at once issued for Troops A and H, 
Fourth Cavalry, to make ready and join the command from Fort Clark. 
Companies C, I, and K, Tenth Infantry, were included in the order. 
All at once our usually quiet post became a scene of hurry and bustle, 
which reminded one of the days of ’61-’65, on a small scale—officers 
hastening from their quarters to the office of the post-adjutant, and 
from thence to the barracks of the different companies; details of the 
men moving hither and thither, drawing supplies of various kinds 
from commissary and quartermasters’ store-houses; first sergeants 
taxed to their utmost to carry out and superintend the innumerable 
orders that poured in upon them. 

From early morning till late at night for the next two days, the post 
was, in a measure, in what might be called a fever of excitement, pre- 
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paring, on every side, a command which was about to proceed upon a 
long and arduous expedition, from which some might never return, and 
from which, from the changes incidental to service on the frontier, the 
two troops of the Fourth never did return to Fort McKavett. 

Everything being in readiness, on the evening of the 17th the Mc- 
Kavett contingent joined the command from Clark; and, bright and 
early on the morning of the 18th of August, the whole force marched 
out from McKavett en route to Fort Concho, where the force which 
General Mackenzie was to command during the expedition, and known 
as the “ Southern Column,” was to concentrate. 

We reached Kickapoo Springs that afternoon and went into camp. 
Here we learned that the Indians had stolen some twenty mules from 
a citizen-train the night previous. Troop C, of the Fourth, was started 
out at once, but returned to camp late in the evening, not having suc- 
ceeded in finding the trail before dark came on. The command reached 
Fort Concho on the 21st, and went into camp a short distance from the 
post. The “Southern Column” was organized at once, and consisted 
of Troops A, D, F, H, I, K, and L, Fourth Cavalry, Companies A, 
C, and I, Tenth Infantry, and Company H, Eleventh Infantry. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 23d, the trumpets of the cavalry 
and fifes and drums of the infantry, sounding the reveille, awoke the 
echoes around Concho ; and soon the duties of the morning were gotten 
through with, and the column took up its line of march for the supply- 
camp, which was to be located on the fresh-water fork of the Brazos, 
known on the map in those days as Catfish Creek, from the fact, it is 
presumed, that there were no catfish in it. About a mile from Concho, 
we formed column of companies and halted, when we were inspected 
by Generals Augur and Mackenzie, after which we broke into column 
of fours and proceeded on our march. That night we camped at the 
Stone Ranch, on the North Concho River, some sixteen miles from the 
post of Concho. 

The next day we continued our march up the North Concho River 
about fifty miles, when we diverged to the north, heading for a range 
of hills, which we crossed. That evening we camped at Rendelbrock 
Springs. During this day’s march, we crossed two small Indian trails 
leading south, one of seven, and the other of thirteen ponies. On the 27th, 
the command remained in camp all day, to rest both men and animals, 
About 1 o’clock P.M., a whirlwind went through camp and carried a 
brand from one of the cook-fires into a ravine close by, full of long, 
dry grass, and in a moment it was in a blaze. The command was 
promptly turned out, and, with empty corn-sacks and old blankets, 
both well soaked with water, the men fought the fire for half an hour, 
With a vim that finally succeeded in extinguishing the flames that at 
one time very seriously threatened the camp. In the afternoon, we had 
a drill and inspection of the whole command. 

Vou, XIII.—No, 4. 26 
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At 5.30 next morning, we broke camp and marched to Henry’s 
Creek, or Salt Fork of the Colorado River, over a high, rolling coun- 
try, with two ravines bad to cross for heavily-loaded wagons. The cross- 
ing at the creek was also bad, with a heavy pull on either side. We found 
the water standing in holes, and bad ; the grass very poor, and no wood, 
except dried mesquite brush in limited quantities. The cavalry got into 
camp about 11 a.M., the infantry at 1.30 p.m. Next morning at 2.30, the 
infantry and teams left camp and took up the line of march, the cavalry 
marching at 5 A.M. About five miles from last camp we came to the 
Colorado River, which we forded ; the sand was very heavy on the west 
side, the cavalry taking three-quarters of an hour to march through it. 
We found the infantry halted and at breakfast, about three miles be- 
yond the river. The cavalry pushed on to Culver’s Creek (so named 
after Acting Assistant Surgeon Ira Culver, who was here the previous 
year with a scout); the bed of the creek was dry, and the command 
marched two miles farther on, when water was found in some holes, 
where we went into camp. The infantry reached camp about two hours 
after the cavalry, but the train did not get in until 4 o’clock P.M. on 
account of pulling through heavy sand. Shortly after midnight, the 
camp was alarmed by the stampeding of the beef herd, which was 
being driven along with the command ; every man was promptly stand- 
ing to horse, or they (the horses) would have followed the cattle. 

At 4 A.M. the infantry and teams moved out, and in an hour after 
the cavalry followed. Between two and three o’clock we arrived at 
Hemphill’s Creek ; finding the bed dry, we followed the creek up for a 
couple of miles, not finding any water in it. After hunting round a 
good deal, some water was found in holes among the little hills which 
were on either side of the creek, and, although it was bad and brackish, 
we were very glad to see it, and immediately went into camp. 

On August 31, we marched to the Double Mountain Fork of the 
Brazos River, and went into camp on the west bank. The march to- 
day was diversified by some sharp hunting of antelope, of which we 
saw a great many, and killed several ; the meat being a very acceptable 
addition to our “supplies.” The next day’s march was the hardest 
yet experienced, as we pushed on to the Fresh Water Fork of the 
Brazos, on the banks of which we knew that our permanent supply- 
camp was to be located, and from which point we also knew that the 
real business of the expedition was to be undertaken. We were twelve 
hours in the saddle, under a pretty hot Texas sun, and were not at all 
sorry to see the small creek meandering through the valley. 

The march during the past two days was through large herds of 
buffalo, and a few of the officers indulged in a “chase.” Among the 
officers was one, whom we will call “the major,” who never before 
saw a wild buffalo on his native sod; his admiration being unbounded 
as he looked for the first time upon an immense herd of the huge un- 
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wieldy-looking animals. The major concluded that he would like to 
join in the sport going on around him, so put spurs to his horse, drew 
his revolver, and started for a large bull that was quietly grazing some 
distance from the rest of the herd. As the major neared the bull, the 
latter started off in that heavy, lumbering gait so peculiar, and also so 
deceiving, to the hunter. After having chased the bull about a mile, 
the major had worked up close enough to give him a shot from his 
pistol. The ball took effect, but the buffalo almost instantly wheeled, 
and charged, head down and tail up, for the major. This counter-attack 
was rather unexpected by the major, who whirled his horse to the left 
about and incontinently took to his heels, so to speak. The tables were 
now turned with a vengeance, for it was the buffalo chasing the major, 
who used his spurs vigorously ; but the horse (being an old fellow) did 
not get away from the bull as rapidly as was desired. When the pace 
appeared to be at its hottest, two cavalry lieutenants came up from op- 
posite directions, and, seeing the situation at a glance, took up the chase, 
and quickly brought the old bull to the ground by two well-directed 
shots from their revolvers, relieving the major from all chances of 
being a performer in an unpleasant predicament. 

One other officer dashed alone and unsupported into a herd of about 
three hundred, and he and his horse were carried away with the herd for 
some distance. Finally succeeding in extricating himself from such 
entangling alliances, he returned to the command, but without any 
meat, for which he went. 

The night we camped on Catfish Creek the wagons did not get into 
camp, on account of the long march we made with the cavalry ; so we 
of our mess were forced to content ourselves with a drink of cold water, 
pure and unadulterated, roll ourselves in our saddle-blankets, and resign 
ourselves to the arms of Morpheus, all of which we did. The pangs 
of hunger awoke us before the trumpeter sounded the first call for 
reveille, and it goes without saying that we had a very early breakfast 
that morning. 

On September 2, the quartermaster of the expedition, who was also 
regimental quartermaster of the Fourth Cavalry—and, by the way, one 
of the very best quartermasters the service ever had—started with the 
empty train of six-mule government wagons for Fort Griffin, Texas, 
which was to be our base of supplies, distant about one hundred and 
forty miles. Next day, the cavalry moved camp about one mile above 
the infantry camp, on a high plateau, bleak and dreary, open on all 
sides to the full power of a “norther” which was blowing, having 
sprung up in the night. 

All that day and during the second night, the “ norther” continued 
to blow, making things very uncomfortable in camp ; but, nevertheless, 
as our expedition meant business, we had a long and thorough skirmish- 
drill on foot in the middle of the day, and late in the afternoon the 
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whole command was turned out to attend the funeral of one of our men, 
who took sick on the march and died the day previous. 

Never did the writer see a more sadly impressive military funeral 
than that of this poor private soldier, on a cold, dreary, September 
afternoon; the bleak expanse of the pan-handle of Texas, as far as 
the eye could reach, showing not a sign of life; the sorrowful look 
on the faces of the men, with their slow and measured pace, as they 
bore the dead body of their comrade to its last resting-place, far away 
from home and friends, on the plains of Texas. It was a scene that 
made such an impression on the mind that one remembers it during 
life. 

For some ten or twelve days, we remained in this last camp, which 
was really little better than a bivouac, collecting supplies, drilling every 
day, and getting things ready, generally, for our pack-mule scouting, 
which was to be the real work of the campaign, and which we only 
waited the arrival of General Mackenzie to inaugurate. On the 17th, 
the command moved up the valley some nine miles, and camped near 
a body of water known as “The Lake,” and within a convenient dis- 
tance of a very fine spring of pure water, which was a real blessing in 
that country, where the water is all more or less impregnated with 
gypsum. Here three lieutenants of cavalry joined us, having been 
absent from the regiment for some time on detached duty of various 
nature. Of course, we were all glad to see them, as they made quite an 
addition to our commissioned roster as “present for duty,” and they 
were just as glad to get to us, and take a hand in the sharp work which 
we all very well knew was before us. 

In the afternoon, three wagons laden with corn arrived in camp, and 
as our horses had not had grain of any kind for some time, they became 
quite excited when they smelled it, neighing and whinnying at a tre- 
mendous rate. The command was turned out at once to feed “corn,” the 
animals making short work of their “ration.” This afternoon one 
more troop of cavalry joined the command, making another very 
welcome addition to our force. 

On the morning of the 19th the colonel, R. 8. Mackenzie, brevet 
brigadier-general U.S.A., with Major Anderson, Tenth Infantry, and 
a lieutenant Fourth Cavalry, also joined our supply-train, escorted 
by two companies of infantry. The command was divided into two 
battalions (cavalry), the First Battalion consisting of Troops D, F, I, 
and K, under Captain N. B. McLaughlin, brevet brigadier-general ; 
the Second Battalion, consisting of Troops A, E, H, and L, under Cap- 
tain E. B. Beaumont, brevet lieutenarit-colonel, both good officers, of 
long service and much experience. The whole cavalry column of four 
hundred and fifty enlisted men, twenty-one commissioned officers, and 
three acting assistant surgeons, moved across to the east side of the creek, 
and the final preparations were made for a start on the morrow to hunt 
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up the hostiles from Forts Sill and Reno, who were known to be in 
the section of country which we were then about to scout. 

On Sunday, September 20, at six o’clock in the morning, the long 
column marched east, up out of the valley, and on to the “Staked 
Plains.” After going some fifteen miles, we came to some rain-water 
holes, where we found our indefatigable quartermaster with our train, 
which had started out several hours ahead of the column, the two 
companies of infantry accompanying the train. We halted here and 
let the men eat their dinner. When the meal was about finished, some 
of our scouts, who had gone ahead of the command, came charging 
back and reported that they had been attacked by some twenty Indians. 
The cavalry was on the move in short order, going at a rapid trot in the 
direction the scouts reported having seen the Indians. For one hour 
and a half, we kept our course, which was north, and then diverged to 
the northwest, traveling some twelve miles in the new direction, without 
seeing any Indian signs. 

As it was getting late, and having struck a small creek of good 
running water, we halted, unsaddled, and prepared to bivouac for the 
night. Every arrangement was made to guard against a stampede of 
our animals, as we well knew that our wily foe was watching his 
chance to run off our horses. The night passed, however, without any 
alarm. This camp was at the head of the Big Witchita River, thirty 
miles from our starting-place of the morning. 

As we had moved rapidly the day before, we left our train far in the 
rear, and this A.M. (21st) we waited for it to come up, which it did by 
7.30, when each horse got two quarts of corn. When the horses were 
through eating, we saddled up, and the First Battalion moved out on a 
trail leading north, supposed to have been made by the party that our 
scouts reported yesterday. The Second Battalion moved northwest, 
over some sand-hills, to the Salt Fork of the Witchita, and, as soon as 
we arrived there, Troop E was detached and sent to the west, as a 
reconnoitring party. The other three troops of the battalion halted, 
unsaddled, mules were unpacked, and the men got dinner. At 1 
o’clock P.M. we repacked, saddled up, and marched to the head of Peas 
River, a running stream of good water in Kit-a-qua Valley, where we 
went into camp for the night. 

Shortly after we had things fived in camp, one of those frightful 
thunder-storms, for which the “Staked Plains” are noted, came up. 
The rain came down in torrents, and the lightning flashed so constantly 
and was so brilliant that the words “sheets of flame” do not do it 
justice. Three officers of the command, in rubber coats, were standing 
under a high bluff watching the lightning play among the horses, which 
were so frightened by the storm that they stood perfectly still, with 
their tails turned to the beating rain. The officers stood there, expect- 
ing every moment to see a horse drop from a stroke of lightning, when 
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suddenly a flash, more terrific than any yet seen, came. Immediately 
behind them was a dull, rumbling noise. They turned simultaneously, 
and saw that the bluff under which they were standing was slowly on 
the move, having been struck by the lightning, and an immense por- 
tion of the bluff loosened and sliding down. It is needless to say that 
those three gentlemen moved rapidly; in fact, they took the double 
time away from the vicinity of that bluff. In about an hour, the storm 
passed and left everything saturated. 

Late in the evening, our indomitable quartermaster succeeded in 
getting one wagon to us, which had a supply of fresh beef and corn, 
that was exceedingly welcome. The heavy rain had so softened the 
ground that it was impossible to bring up our train, it being “ stuck 
in the mud” some eight miles in our rear, the bottom having virtually 
dropped out of the soil—a state of affairs familiar to all who have cam- 
paigned in Texas, after one of the heavy rains. The rain-storms which 
one experiences in Texas, and especially on the “Staked Plains,” may 
be equaled in other parts of the world, but the assertion is ventured 
that said rains can never be excelled. Sheets of water that are absolutely 
blinding come down from the heavens, and, like a veil or a curtain, 
cannot be seen through, at times, for several minutes. The writer has 
had more than fifty such experiences. After one of these rains, it is 
impossible to move for at least a day. The whole surface of the 
ground is so thoroughly saturated and softened that horses sink to their 
fetlocks at every step, and wagon-wheels go down to the hub, every few 
yards. The difficulty under which our quartermaster labored, in trying 
to get a wagon-load of beef and corn to us after such a rain, can thus 
be appreciated ; and he never would have succeeded had he not hitched 
on twelve mules instead of six. 

We remained in camp all day, waiting for the First Battalion to 
join headquarters, which had moved with the Second Battalion. arly 
in the forenoon, the train with its infantry escort came into camp. The 
rain continued at intervals during the day, and made things very 
disagreeable and decidedly uncomfortable. It came down steadily 
during the night, and we broke camp early, so as to move off the 
ground to a place where the horses could get some grass, that about 
camp having been all tramped into the wet ground. The column 
marched west to some low hills, where we were forced to go into camp, 
on account of a tremendous rain-storm. The different companies 
were scattered in the hollows and ravines so as to get some shelter from 
the cold wind that was blowing, as well as to get better grass. Near 
sundown, the First Battalion joined. Some of the troop horses had 
run down in strength and flesh ; they were unable to move about suf- 
ficiently to graze, being completely used up. Several of them had to be 
shot, so as to prevent their falling into the hands of the Indians. Our 
indefatigable quartermaster got our supply-wagons up to us late in the 
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evening, having taken five hours to work over seven miles through the 
soft, slushy soil. 

September 24.—We had a “ wet norther” all night, the effects of 
which can only be understood by those who have experienced such a 
thing as campaigning in Texas. It was utterly impossible to move in 
the morning ; but about one o’clock it cleared up, and our train moved 
out towards the pass in the hills from Kit-a-qua Valley. We reached 
the foot of the hills near sundown, where the whole command was 
halted, bridles taken off the horses, and they were picketed out to graze, 
a guard being left with the horses of each troop, while the rest of the 
men had to assist in getting the wagons up the steep and slippery 
grade, by pulling on ropes attached to the wagons ; in addition to which 
the teams were “doubled.” Before dark, the last wagon was out of 
the valley, and on the “Staked Plains” once more. Here we 
bivouacked, the whole of the distance made, with all our hard work, 
being only about four miles. 

On the 25th, the cavalry moved out early, leaving the wagons 
where they were. The ground was so soft that not a wheel could be 
turned, the horses, as we moved over the ground, sinking to their fet- 
locks every few yards. The surface was almost miry, and the men on 
foot had to lead their horses. In spite of the difficulties encountered, 
we pushed on all day, heading for Tulle Spring, which we finally 
reached near sunset. While waiting, “standing to horse,” for the 
ground to be selected on which we were to camp for the night, one of 
the scouts, or guides, galloped up and reported Indians to the east of 
us, and that the lieutenant with the main body of the guides had started 
for them. Orders were immediately given for the second battalion 
to mount and move forward. 

The moon, which was at its “full,” had risen by this time, and 
gave us the benefit of its cold silvery light as we moved off in the 
direction the scout had reported seeing the Indians. It was a weird 
scene, the long, dark column of mounted men moving almost silently 
over the thick, short grass, which deadened the sound of the horses’ 
feet on the prairie; not a word being spoken, expecting every minute 
to come upon our copper-colored enemies, we pushed on for a con- 
siderable time, but failed to come in sight of the Indians. As the 
night was well advanced, and we had been nearly sixteen hours in the 
saddle, we went into camp in a series of ravines which we had struck 
in our route. Strong guards were posted around the horses, and 
“sleeping parties” were put in position, the utmost vigilance being 
used to guard against any surprise or attempt to stampede our ani- 
mals. 

We were all glad to get a chance to rest, as we had had a long day’s 
march, and no unnecessary time was lost in making our “ toilet” for 
the night. We rolled up in blankets, and slept horse-fashion, with our 
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shoes (or boots) on, every man with his shooting-iron close to his hand. 
We had a quiet night—no alarm,—for which we were thankful. We 
remained here all day, to give the poor animals a chance to fill them- 
selves on the only food they had—grass,—which was pretty good, not 
having had much to eat the day before. About 5 o’clock p.m. we 
moved south some distance, and came to a long depression or hollow in 
the plain, at the bottom of which was rain-water, with plenty of good 
grass all round. Here we halted and picketed our animals out, they 
sorely needing all they could get to eat to keep their strength up. 

Shortly after camping, one of our corporals with six men arrived 
from the First Battalion, which we had left at Tulle Spring the day be- 
fore, when we started out after the Indians reported by the scout. The 
corporal reported that Indians had been hovering round the First 
Battalion all day, and had even exchanged shots with it. Some of the 
scouts also reported that Indians were gathering in our vicinity, and, 
as we were in a good place for it, we might look out for a visit from 
them to-night. At dusk, every precaution was taken to guard against 
either surprise or stampede; the horses were hoppled, side-lined, and 
lariated, so that it was utterly impossible for them to run or break 
loose; and every man rolled up in his blanket, to get what sleep he 
could, with a feeling that he need not expect a full night’s rest by any 
means, 

Sunday, September 27.—As was fully expected, the Indians at- 
tacked our camp last night. Every preparation had been made at 
dusk to guard against surprise or stampede. From the manner in 
which our horses were secured, it was utterly out of the question to start 
them, as long as good sound leather and rope held together. The men 
were formed on a skirmish-line a few yards apart from each other, out- 
side the horses, and what was known in our command as “sleeping 
parties” were posted in several places. 

Perhaps a word explaining what those “sleeping parties” were 
would not be amiss, as it is not known that they were very generally 
used in Indian campaigning, or scouting, and they proved to be very 
valuable in several instances during this particular campaign. Details 
were made of from twelve to twenty men, with a proper proportion of 
non-commissioned officers, whose special duty was to proceed to some 
designated point, from four to five hundred yards outside the command. 
These points were always selected during daylight, by the commanding 
officer, and shown to the officer of the day; the latter, after dark, 
seeing that each party was located on the designated ground, usually 
some ravine or hollow, if possible, so that the party would be free from 
the observation of the Indians, A running guard was kept up all night 
in each party, so that nothing could approach the command or steal 
upon it through these hollows, each having a “sleeping party” in it 
strong enough to make a stubborn fight if necessary, and allow the 
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whole command to get under arms if attacked, or surprise attempted, 
during the night. They were really outposts. 

To return to the night of the 27th. All lay down to get what 
sleep they could, excepting the ordinary sentinels of the various guards. 
About 10.30 we were suddenly fired into, and bodies of mounted In- 
dians charged along our lines, and, in fact, all around us, firing and yell- 
ing, to try and start our horses; but they were so well secured that not 
one of them succeeded in breaking loose. The Indian fire was answered 
immediately, and for over half an hour the firing on both sides was 
pretty sharp. It was a moonlight night, rather hazy. The First Bat- 
talion was camped east of us, about three-fourths of a mile, and as the 
Indians charged round it, playing the same game as with us, the night 
was so still, that we could distinctly hear the voices of our officers 
giving the commands, About midnight, we could hear the rattling of 
the wheels of our wagon-train in the distance, moving up to us, we hav- 
ing cut loose from it the day previous. Between 1 and 2 o’clock A.M. 
the Indians withdrew and the firing ceased, when we stretched our- 
selves on our blankets once again, to snatch a little more of that much- 
needed rest. 

About 5 o’clock A.M. the whole command was roused out and under 
arms, the Indians having commenced to fire into us from a ravine to 
our right, quite a distance beyond our farthest picket-post in that di- 
rection, The firing was so desultory and without effect that the men 
were ordered to attend to their horses; but, after a short time, it began 
to grow more lively, and bullets came faster and thicker, but with- 
out doing any damage, the range being very great. Orders were 
sent round to each troop commander to “saddle up,” which was done 
in quick time. EE troop being the nearest to the general, it was 
mounted and started off towards the position held by the Indians, 
who, when they saw the troop coming towards them, ran to their 
ponies, mounted, and galloped off in a body on to the high and level 
ground, there being, at a rough guess, about three hundred of them. 
E troop charged, and the Indians fled; some few shots were ex- 
changed, and a couple of our Tonk-a-way Indian guides, or “ trailers,” 
caught one Comanche, who got separated from the rest, whom the 
Tonks killed and scalped. The whole of the Second Battalion was 
out on the high ground by this time, but.the Indians had disap- 
peared as completely as if the ground had swallowed them. Several 
scouts and spies had been scouring the country in advance for long 
distances, the past few days, and from after-events had undoubtedly 
made discoveries which they had reported at headquarters, and which 
accounted for our not taking up the trail of the Indians who had been 
firing into us, 

We returned to our camping-place and let the men get breakfast, 
after which our rations were overhauled, deficiencies made good (to 
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last ten days) from our train, which had once more worked up to us; 
packs and equipments, generally, were closely inspected to see that 
everything was in good order, and at 3 o’clock P.M. the command 
marched from our camping-place, taking a course due north. Each 
troop had its pack-mule train, in charge of a non-commissioned officer 
and a small detachment of men as a guard, the whole marching in rear 
of the column and under the immediate charge of the “ officer of the 
day.” 

We marched steadily for twelve hours before we halted, which we 
finally did, and the order was quietly passed along the column to un- 
saddle the horses and unpack the mules. All the animals were picketed 
out, but the ground was so bare there was little or nothing for them 
to eat. We hastily spread our blankets on the wet, bare ground, and 
every man, excepting those on guard, sought oblivion and rest; but 
the fortune of war did not allow us much of either, for we had not 
been over half an hour in our blankets before we were quietly wakened 
up with an order to “pack up” and “saddle up” at once. Our scouts 
had struck a trail and reported it to be quite fresh. Blankets were 
bundled up, mules packed, horses saddled, and men mounted and on 
the move in a remarkably short space of time. The prospect of all 
our long and weary marching day and night being rewarded at last 
drove away all feeling of weariness, and every man was in his place 
and on the alert. It was yet dark when we resumed our march, still 
going north, and just as the first faint streaks of daylight appeared in 
the east we came square on to a wide and yawning chasm, which proved 
to be Canyon Blanco. In the dim light of the dawn, away down sev- 
eral hundred feet, we could see the Indian lodges; and as we had to 
march along the edge of the canyon some distance, before we could find 
any pathway to descend by, the morning had become quite light, and 
the Indians in the canyon discovered us, rushed out of their lodges, 
began gathering in their herds of ponies and driving them off towards 
the head of the canyon. 

How we got down into the canyon was a wonder; the whole com- 
mand was dismounted, and each officer and man, leading his horse in 
single-file, took the narrow zigzag path, which was apparently used by 
nothing but goats or sheep; men and horses slipping down the steepest 
places, stumbling and sliding, one by one we reached the bottom. By 
this time, the Indians nearest us had fled with their stock up the canyon. 
Each troop of cavalry, as it reached the bottom, was formed and mounted, 
and sent off at a gallop after the Indians, all of whom succeeded in 
getting away, abandoning lodges and everything in their flight, scram- 
bling and climbing up both sides of the canyon, and hiding behind 
immense boulders of rock. A troop with its captain, Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. B. Beaumont, was the first to reach the bottom, and as soon 
as the last man and horse was down, mounted, and took the gallop up 
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the canyon after the flying Indians with the pony herds. H and L 
troops got down, somehow, on parallel lines, and were formed, mounted, 
and galloped off together and abreast, General Mackenzie in the lead. 

As we galloped along, we passed village after village of Indian lodges 
both on the right and on the left, all empty and totally abandoned ; the 
ground was strewn with buffalo-robes, blankets, and every imaginable 
thing, in fact, that the Indians had in the way of property, which was 
hastily gathered up, and a vain attempt made by the squaws to carry off 
and save; but finding the troops coming up rapidly, they were forced 
to drop their goods and chattels, and suddenly take to the almost inac- 
cessible sides of the canyon to save themselves from capture. Numbers 
of their pack-animals were running round loose with their packs on, 
while others stood tied to trees, all having been abandoned by their 
owners, who were pressed so hard by the troops that they had to flee 
to the friendly shelter of the rocks that towered above us to the right 
and left. Our portion of the command continued up the canyon at a 
gallop for at least two miles, with the object of overhauling the bucks 
who had run off the pony herds, when we met Colonel Beaumont with 
his troop returning and driving before them quite a large number of 
Indian ponies which they had captured. H and L troops were halted 
and brought into line, and waited for orders. While sitting on our 
horses, calmly taking in the surroundings, the Indians who had suc- 
ceeded in gaining a safe place behind the immense breastwork of 
rocks, some eight hundred or a thousand feet above us, opened fire 
upon our line, and in a very few minutes made it so hot and galling 
that we were forced to fall back, the Indians being so thoroughly 
protected in their position that we could do nothing, with the horses on 
our hands. As we made the move, a trumpeter of L troop was shot 
through the body and fell from his horse; he was picked up and car- 
ried to the rear, every one expecting to find him dead in twenty min- 
utes, but, thanks to the care and skill of Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Choate, the man lived to sound the bugle-calls for many years after. 

H troop wheeled to the left about in column of fours, struck the 
dry bed of a creek, moved back a couple of hundred yards, and 
halted here. Mr. Lo got our range to perfection, and, for five minutes, 
sent such a rattling fire into the troops that five or six horses were 
wounded, without hitting a man. At this moment, the adjutant of the 
command rode up and delivered an order to the troop commander to 
take his. troop back on a gallop, to the pass which the command had 
used to get down into the canyon, follow up the pass out of the canyon, 
and hold the head, so that our retreat would not be cut off, as dem- 
onstrations had been made by a party of Indians on the high table- 
land to make a detour towards the pass in question. The troop 
wheeled fours to the left about, the command “ gallop” was given, and 
away we went on the same trail we had ridden over not many hours 
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before. When we reached the foot of the “Jacob’s ladder’-like ar- 
rangement, we had to climb up to get out of the canyon, dismounted, 
and began the toilsome ascent, which, after one-half to three-quarters of 
an hour’s hard work, we accomplished, but did not find an Indian within 
sight. 

Meantime, the Indians in the canyon began to grow bold, and came 
down the sides, hiding behind rocks and trees, and finally reaching a 
natural breastwork or barricade made by some huge boulders that had 
rolled down the sides of the canyon, and were spread pretty thickly 
over its bottom in places. These Indians kept up a lively and contin- 
uous fire upon the troops. D, I, and K companies were dismounted 
and deployed as skirmishers across the bottom of the canyon, and com- 
menced a duel at long range with the Indians. 

While this was progressing, another portion of the command was 
engaged pulling down the lodges, chopping up the lodge-poles, and 
gathering the various belongings of the Indians into immense piles, 
of which bonfires were made. Still another detachment was employed 
collecting the pony herd, and getting it out of the canyon by the same 
path which the troops used. As our skirmish-line advanced, the In- 
dians retired, springing from behind one rock to the protection of 
another, until finally they took to the inaccessible sides of the canyon 
once more; then, in order to keep possession of the large number of 
ponies captured, the command commenced to withdraw from the 
canyon, which was finally vacated by the troops between 3 and 4 
o’clock p.m. When the whole command with the herd of captured 
Indian ponies was assembled on the high prairie, it was organized into 
what might be called a “ hollow square.” One troop in line of battle 
rode in the advance, on each side marched two troops in column of 
twos, and one troop marched in line in rear, making a large square, in 
the centre of which the captured ponies were driven along. One troop 
marched in rear of all as rear-guard. 

We marched rapidly until nearly 1 o’clock A.m., when we came in 
sight of the welcome light from the camp-fires of the infantry guard- 
ing our supply-train. The ponies were at once driven into the corrals 
formed by wagons, and a strong guard placed over them. Our horses 
were unsaddled, picketed, and fed full rations of corn, which the poor 
animals sadly needed. After getting a cup of coffee, all hands rolled 
up in their blankets and lay down on mother earth to obtain some of 
“ nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 

In view of the fact that we had been thirty-four hours in the sad- 
dle, riding over seventy miles, and having two or three hours’ fighting 
and hard work generally, that same mother earth was as welcome as a 
feather bed. 

ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


(To be continued.) 
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INDIAN WARS IN TEXAS. 


III. 


1836. The Cherokees in War-Paint.—Seldom in the history of human 
affairs does a people pass through a more gloomy period than was 
experienced by all Texans during the year 1836. Up to this period 
the Indians inhabiting East Texas had remained sufficiently quiet. 
But the survey and location of lands claimed by these tribes had already 
produced an unpleasant feeling between the two races, and now that 
they were being urged to open rebellion by the treacherous Mexican 
emissaries, who had been dispatched by Santa Anna to visit the different 
tribes and obtain their co-operation,’ fears were entertained that these 
powerful tribes would soon be on the war-path. This imminent danger 
was increased by the threats and movements of the different tribes. 

To more correctly ascertain the facts, and, if possible, to persuade 
them to enter into a treaty of peace, the vigilance committee at Nacog- 
doches dispatched agents to the different tribes of Indians.? C. H. 
Sims and William Sims, who were sent to the Cherokees, reported them 
to be hostile and making preparations for war, and that they were drying 
beef and preparing meal. They also said that they were about sending 
off their women and children; that they had murdered Brooks Wil- 
liams, an American trader among them; that they said a large body of 
Indians, composed of Caddoes, Keechies, Ionies, Techuacanies, Wacoes, 
and Comanches, were expected to attack the American settlements ; 
that the Cherokees gave every indication of joining the Mexicans; that 
the number of warriors encamped along the Trinity was estimated at 
seventeen hundred ; and that Bolles, the principal chief of the Chero- 
kees, advised the agents to leave the country at once, as they were in 
imminent danger. 

M. B. Menard, who was sent to the Shawnee, Delaware, and 
Kickapoo tribes, reported that while these tribes were friendly, they 
had been visited by Bolles, who urged them to take up arms against 
the Americans,’ and that insomuch as the Mexicans had ever excelled 


1 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 126. 2 Tbid., p. 127. 
8 Depositions of William Sims, C. H. Sims, and M. B. Menard, taken before 


Henry Raguet, chairman of the committee of vigilance, April 11, 1836. 
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the Americans in kindness towards the aboriginal tribes, they were 
naturally disposed to join them.‘ 

But man proposes: God disposes. How truly fortunate it was for 
Texas that during the early part of this year, so eventful in our his- 
tory, Colonel Ellis P. Bean, a warm personal friend of General Sam 
Houston and of all Texans, was appointed agent for the Indians in 
East Texas. With true and patriotic devotion, an almost enviable 
share of patience, and with that stoical indifference to danger, which 
was such a marked characteristic in the checkered life of this brave and 
eccentric hero, Bean® succeeded in keeping the Indians quiet until after 
the decisive battle of San Jacinto, where the victory of the Texans gave 
them such a prestige that the civilized tribes remained peaceable, though 
grave fears were then entertained that, if the Texans were defeated, the 
whites in East Texas would be killed or driven from their homes.® 

Parker’s Fort Massacre-—The Parker family emigrated from Mis- 
souri in 1833, settling near the present town of Groesbeck, in Limestone 
County, where they built a fort to protect themselves against the frequent 
incursions of the Indians into that sparsely-settled section. Parker’s 
feeble little colony at that time consisted of about eight families. These 
families were truly the advance guard of civilization in that part of our 
frontier, Fort Houston, in Anderson County, being the nearest protec- 
tion, except their own trusted rifles. Here the struggling little colony 
remained until the latter part of 1835, when the hostility of the Indians 
and Mexicans forced the little band of brave men and women to abandon 
their fort. On arriving at the Trinity River, they were compelled to 
halt in consequence of an overflow. Before they could cross the river, 
the sudden and unexpected news reached them that Santa Anna and 
his Mexican hordes had been confronted and defeated at San Jacinto, 
and that Texas was free from Mexican tyranny. On the receipt of this 
news the fleeing settlers were overjoyed, and at once returned to their 
desolate homes. The Parker colony now retraced its steps, going to 
Fort Houston, where they remained a few days in order to procure 
supplies, after which they made their way to Fort Parker to look after 
their stock and to prepare for a crop. These hardy sons of toil spent 
their nights sometimes in the fort and sometimes on their farms. On 
the night of May 18, 1836, they slept at the fort, and left the next 
morning to work on their farms, as was their custom. About eleven 
o’clock on the 19th, the fort was visited by about six hundred Comanche 
and Caddo Indians. On approaching, the Indians presented a white 
flag, at the same time making signs of friendship. At this time there 


4 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 126. 

5 For an interesting autobiography of Colonel Ellis P. Bean (written by himself 
about the year 1816), see Yoakum’s “ History of Texas,’’ vol. i., Appendix No. II., 
pp. 403-4538. 

6 Thrall’s History of Texas, part vii. p. 455. 
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were only thirty-four people in the fort, the others having gone out to 
work on their farms, as above mentioned. Of the thirty-four persons 
remaining in the fort, only six were able to bear arms, viz.: Elder John 
Parker, Benjamin and Silas Parker, Samuel and Robert Frost, and 
J. E. Dwight.’ There were ten women and eighteen helpless children. 

The Indians inquired for a water-hole at which to camp, at the 
same time asking for a beef. Not daring to resent them or refuse to 
give them the desired information, Mr. Benjamin Parker stepped out 
to direct them to the water, when he was instantly killed. The savages 
then rushed into the fort uttering the most unearthly and blood-cur- 
dling yells that ever greeted the ears of mortals. The frightful and 
sickening tragedy was soon enacted. Of the six men above mentioned, 
all were killed, except Mr. Dwight, who made his escape. Mrs. Sarah 
Parker was wounded, and by feigning death escaped. Old Granny 
Parker was outraged, stabbed, and left for dead. Mrs. Elizabeth Kel- 
log, Mrs. Rachel Plummer (daughter of James Parker), her son James 
Platt Plummer, two years old, Cynthia Ann Parker, eight years old, 
and her brother John Parker, six years old, all children of Silas 
Parker, were taken prisoners. Others were taken prisoners but suc- 
ceeded in making their escape, and after several days of wandering in 
the wilderness made their way to the settlements on the Brazos, in what 
is now Grimes County. 

Mrs. Kellogg remained a prisoner with the Indians about six 
months, and Mrs. Plummer about thirteen months. Soon after her 
capture she was delivered of a child. The crying of her infant an- 
noyed her captors, and the mother was forced to yield up her offspring 
to the merciless fiends, to be murdered before her eyes, with all the 
demonstrations of brutality intact in those savages. With an old knife, 
the weeping mother was allowed to dig a grave and bury her babe. 
After this she was given as a servant to a cruel old squaw, who treated 
her in a most brutal manner. Her son had been carried off by another 
party to the far West, and she supposed her husband and father had 
been killed at the time of the massacre. Her infant was dead, and 
death to her would have been a sweet relief. Life was a burden, and, 
driven almost to desperation, she resolved no longer to submit to the 
brutal old squaw. Ata time when the two were some distance from, 
though still in sight of the camp, her mistress attempted to beat her 
with a club. Determined not to submit to this, she wrenched the club 
from the hands of the squaw and knocked her down. 

The Indians, who had witnessed the whole proceedings from their 
camp, now came up shouting at the top of their voices. She fully 
expected to be killed, but they patted her on the shoulder, crying 
“Bueno! Bueno!” (well done!) She now fared much better and 
soon became a great favorite, and was known as the “ Fighting Squaw.” 

7 Baker’s Texas Scrap Book, p. 201. 
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She was, eventually, sold to a Santa Fé trader, who took her to Mis- 
souri, where she soon made her way back to her husband in Texas, 
She died about nine months after reaching home. Her son, after six 
long and weary years of captivity, during which time he had lived 
among many different tribes and traveled several thousand miles, was 
restored to his family. Both he and his father are now dead. Cynthia 
Ann Parker remained twenty-five years with the Indians, and became 
the wife of a celebrated chief. She was recaptured by General Ross, 
now living at Waco, a full account of which (as given by Ross) will 
be given in one of the future articles of this series. 

It is said that Cynthia’s brother, John, had quite a romantic adven- 
ture while a prisoner. The tribe of Indians to which he belonged, 
while on one of its raids into Mexico, captured a very beautiful Mexi- 
can maiden. The two made love to each other at first sight, and were 
soon engaged to be married. John took the smallpox, and was left 
by the Indians to die. But the little Aztec beauty refused to leave 
her lover, insisting on her captors leaving her to take care of him. 
To this, the Indians finally agreed, but not until the two had pledged 
themselves to rejoin the tribe after recovering. John finally recovered, 
but instead of rejoining the Indians, the two made their way to the 
white settlements, where they were united in marriage, and it is said 
they are still living on a stock ranch in West Texas, surrounded by 
their children, to whom they often relate their adventures. 

The news of the massacre at the fort was brought to the men who 
were at work on their farms, by one of the women who had made her 
escape when the attack was first made. Catching up and picking the 
flints of their trusty rifles, the little party started to the fort, determined 
to rescue their loved ones, even against such fearful odds. On their 
way they encountered a small party of Indians who had a Mr. Nixon, 
Mrs, Silas Parker, and two of her children, prisoners. The Indians, 
taken somewhat by surprise, and thinking, perhaps, that a large force 
was near by, dropped their prisoners, fleeing to the main body, which 
was some two hundred yards from the fort. From the fort the men 
could see their friends surrounded by a large party of painted warriors, 
who were whipping and maltreating the helpless women and children 
in every conceivable way. It was truly heart-rending to see their 
loved ones stretch out their hands and call on them for help, but as 
soon as the men would move in the direction of the Indians, about 
thirty or forty mounted warriors, armed with bows and arrows strung 
and drawn, and besmeared with their war-paint, would charge them, 
uttering the most unearthly yells, at the same time taunting them as 
cowards and squaws, but on the presentation of their guns they would 
halt, right-about wheel, and retire to a safe distance. This continued 
until they had passed through a prairie of about forty acres and entered 

8 Thrall’s Hist. Texas, part vii. p. 456. 
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the woods, when they ceased to pursue, supposing that they were being 
led into an ambuscade. The little party of helpless whites now gave 
up all hopes of rescuing the prisoners, and began hunting for a place 
of safety for those who had escaped, fearing another attack from the 
Indians. They carried Mrs. Parker and her children about five miles, 
stopping several times for the exhausted mother to rest. Mr. Anglin 
was compelled to dip water in his shoe to give her drink. On their 
way to a place of safety, the party met with old man Bates, his son 
Silas, and old man Lunn. They carried Mrs. Parker and her children 
into the Navasota bottom, leaving them with Mr. Bates, and agreeing 
upon a signal, the hooting of an owl, on their return. 

Mr. Anglin, David and Evans Faulkenbury, and Silas Bates 
started back to the fort to succor the wounded and those who might 
have escaped. On their way to the fort the party found old Granny 
Parker, whom the Indians had wounded and left for dead, in an almost 
nude condition.’ Secreting Mrs. Parker where she would not be found 
by the Indians, the men made their way to the fort. Finding no one 
at the fort, they at once returned to where Granny Parker had been 
hid, carrying her to the place where the other parties had been hid. 
The signal was now given, and was answered by Mr. Nixon. 

The party now remained in the bottom the remainder of the night, 
and in the morning the old men of the party were left with the women 


and children in their hiding-place, while the young men again went 
back to the fort to get provisions and horses, and to look after the dead. 
On reaching the fort, they found five or six horses, a few old saddles, 
and some meal, bacon, and honey. Fearing an attack from the In- 
dians, who might still be lurking around, they left without burying 


9 Being a short distance in advance of the others, Mr. Anglin saw his first and 
only ghost. He says, ‘It was dressed in white, with long, white hair streaming 
down its back. I admit that I was worse scared at this moment than when the 
Indians were yelling and charging us. Seeing me hesitate, my ghost now beckoned 
me to come on. Approaching the object it proved to be old Granny Parker, whom 
the Indians had wounded and stripped, with the exception of her underwear. She 
had made her way to the house from the fort, by crawling the entire distance. I 
took some bed-clothing, and carrying her some distance from the house made 
her a bed, covered her up, and left her until we should return from the fort. On 
arriving at the fort, we could not see a single individual nor hear a human sound. 
But the dogs were barking, the cattle lowing, the horses neighing, and the hogs 
squealing, making a hideous and strange medley of sounds. Mrs. Parker had told 
me where she had left some silver, $106.50. This I found under a hickory bush 
by moonlight. Finding no one at the fort, we returned to where we had hid 
Granny Parker. On taking her up behind me, we went to where we had left the 
other parties hid, and giving the signal, it was answered by Mr. Nixon, whom we 
had not seen since his cowardly flight at the time he was rescued by us from the 
Indians. In the book published by James W. Parker, on pages 10 and 11, he 
states that Nixon liberated Mrs. Parker from the Indians and rescued old Granny 
Parker. I positively assert that this is a mistake, and I am willing to be qualified 
to the statement I here make, and can prove the same by Silas H. Bates, now living 
near Groesbeck.” 


Vou. XIII.—No. 4. 27 
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the dead. Returning to their comrades in the bottom, they all con- 
cealed themselves until the next night, when they started through the 
woods to Fort Houston. After wandering around and traveling for 
three days and nights, they succeeded in reaching the fort, when the 
fate of their companions was soon made known. A company of twelve 
men was soon collected, and at once repaired to Fort Parker to bury 
the dead and drive to the settlements the few remaining horses and 
cattle which the Indians failed to kill. 

The Indians had returned to the fort the night previous to the 
arrival of the burial party from Fort Houston; they had plundered 
the fort, killed all the cattle, and carried away all the horses they could 
find ; and after mangling and mutilating the bodies of their dead vic- 
tims, they fled to their mountain retreats. The dead bodies of the 
men, women, and children, who were murdered in the fort, were exposed 
to the wild beasts of the prairies about one week, until they were buried 
by the returning party, as above narrated. Their remains now repose 
near the site of old Fort Parker, in Limestone County. Unadorned 
are their graves; not even a slab of marble or a memento of any kind 
has been erected to tell the traveler the spot where rest the remains 
of this brave little band of pioneer heroes, who wrestled for the mastery 
of this proud domain. It is a burning shame and a disgrace to our 
proud and populous State that there has been no appropriation made 
for the purpose of erecting a granite shaft upon this sacred spot, and 
we sincerely trust that the time is not far distant, when the small and 
meagre pittance required to accomplish this will be generously donated. 

Other Indian Raids.—In August of this year the Indians again 
came into the settlements, this time going down the Yegua Creek, by the 
neighborhood of Burton, on a horse-stealing expedition. After making 
a successful raid, they left without committing any murders. <A few 
months after this, in November, the same party repeated their visit, this 
time killing Hon. J. G. Robinson and his brother on Cummings’s Creek, 
in Fayette County.” Mr. Robinson was a good and brave man, and 
his death was deeply mourned by all who knew him. He was in the 
battle of Velasco, in 1832. In 1833 he settled on his headright league, 
on the west side of Cummings’s Creek. He was, at the time of his 
death, a member of the first session of the First Congress. It was the 
duty of the members of Congress to administer the oath of office to 
the newly-appointed magistrates. On the 26th day of November, 
1836, he and his brother rode over to the house of Mr. Stevens, on 
Clear Creek, to administer the oath of office to Mr. Stevens, who had 
been appointed to fill that position. As the two brothers were return- 
ing, they were met by the Indians, and both were instantly killed and 
scalped. ‘Later in the day this same party of Indians, on leaving the 
settlement, killed the Gotier family, still higher up on the head-waters 

10 Thrall, History of Texas, part viii. p. 605. 
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of Rabb’s Creek, a few miles from the present town of Giddings, in 
Lee County. The next day they attacked the house of Mr. Taylor, 
near the three forks of Little River, in Bell County, but were repulsed; 
not, however, without considerable exertion and cool bravery upon the 
part of the inmates, On seeing the Indians approaching, the family 
succeeded in gaining the house, when the doors were securely barred. 
Failing to dislodge the inmates, the Indians now resorted to strategy, 
shooting burning arrows into the roof of the house. Having no water 
at hand to throw upon the flaming house-top, the family had almost 
resigned itself to the apparently inevitable fate that awaited them, 
when Mrs. Taylor—brave heroine—bethought herself of several vessels 
filled with milk," to which she at once resorted and used in quelling 
the flames. Failing in this, the Indians now retreated on the approach 
of a pursuing party, who fortunately came up at this time. Still later 
in November a Mr. Harvey and his wife were killed near Wheelock, 
and their daughter taken prisoner. After several months of captivity, 
during which time she was forced to submit to the most brutal outrages 
of her captors, she was sold by them to the Mexicans, from whom she 
was subsequently recovered.” 

1837. Captain Erath’s Indian Fight.—As the memorial year of 
’36 passed out and a new year dawned upon the young republic, our 
Indian troubles began rapidly to increase. Almost every day the 


murder of some unprotected citizen or the stealing of their horses was 
heralded throughout the land. The Indians were now depredating 
upon the border settlements to such an alarming extent that it had 
become necessary to keep out spies or scouts to warn the settlements of 
any threatened invasion. Two companies of rangers, who acted in 


11 Statement of Hon. George C. Pendleton, Representative from Bell County. 

12 «« At last news reached us that the little daughter of Harvey (whose sad fate 
has been recorded) was alive in Mexico, and a negro girl whose life had been spared 
by the Indians in the midst of the same massacre. Great anxiety was felt by us for 
the rescue of the child. Her uncle, James Talbert, was then living in Alabama. 
After long search and a large expenditure of money, this brother in Christ found 
the child. She had been sold by the Indians, and was now greatly attached to her 
Mexican mother. Her arm had been broken during the killing of her parents. She 
was carried by her uncle to Alabama, and by him was afterwards brought to Texas. 
They settled near where her parents were killed. She has since married, and when 
recently heard from (1873) was living. I have often since been at her house, and 
used the family Bible at worship owned by her father, and which yet has upon its 
pages the blood of her parents spilled by the hands of the Indians on that fearful 
night.’’—Elder Z. N. Morrell, in “ Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness, or Forty- 
six Years in Texas and Two Winters in Honduras,’’ pp. 68, 69. 

The estimated number of Indians in Texas, in 1836, was about 14,200, divided 
as follows: Wacoes, 400; Tehuacanies, 200; Tonkaways, 800; Cooshatties, 350; 
Alabamas, 250; Comanches, 2000 (this was doubtless far under the actual number) ; 
Caddoes, 500; Lipans (Lapans), 900; small bands, 800; to which add the civilized 
tribes of East Texas,—Cherokees, Kickapoos, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Potowato- 
mies, Delawares, Shawnees, etc.,—8000 = 14,200.—Morfit to Forsyth, August 27, 
1836. 
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concert with each other, had been stationed, one at the falls on the 
Brazos, and the other at Fort Griffin, on Little River. The scouts 
from the two forts met on middle ground each day, where they ex- 
changed news with each other. 

On the fifth day of January, the two companies met as usual, both 
reporting that the trail between the two forts had been crossed by 
Indians going in a northwesterly direction towards Elm Creek, in what 
is now Bell County, then included in Robertson’s colony, or “Old 
Milam Land District,” as it was then styled. From the signs made 
by the Indians, the conclusion was at once reached that it was only a 
small thieving party on a horse-stealing expedition. Captain George 
B. Erath (now living at Waco), with a company of fifteen rangers, 
some from each fort, immediately repaired to the point where the 
Indians had intersected the trail, following in the direction they had 
gone, almost to the mouth of Elm Creek. Here they suddenly discov- 
ered that a number of trails came together, showing evidently that the 
Indians were not few, as first supposed, but many. They had, it seems, 
up to this point been traveling in small parties, and it was one of these 
parties whose signs had been discovered between the forts. 

On the night of the 6th, the rangers from an elevated position saw 
the smoke ascending from the camp-fires of the Indians, in a densely 
timbered bottom near by; and from the number of camp-fires they 
concluded that the enemy were in considerable force. But nothing 
daunting the brave Captain Erath and his trusty little company, an 
attack was at once determined upon, notwithstanding the great peril 
which the few would encounter in fighting against such fearful odds. 
Tying their horses some distance out, the sixteen, with much difficulty, 
under the cover of night, cautiously approached the rendezvous of the 
Indians. Arriving at the point before day, they took shelter under the 
bank of the creek within thirty feet of the fires, and silently awaited 
the coming of the morn. Strange to say, the dogs of the Indians, as 
watchful as they are, did not discover the near approach of the whites. 
Daylight soon appeared, and the Indians now began to arise from their 
beds and stand about the fires. Erath had divided his men into groups 
of threes, and ordered them to shoot at different fires, and to be certain 
that no two were to shoot at the same Indians. Just as the last In- 
dians were huddling around the fires, the dogs made the discovery, and 
directed attention to the spot where the rangers Jay in ambush, eagerly 
waiting for the fray. The command was now given, and at the crack 
of the rifles a number of Indians fell at every camp-fire. The Indians 
were panic-stricken, and a general stampede now ensued among the 
survivors. Every gun was now empty, and the Indians were thought 
to be about one hundred and fifty in number. Discovering that the 
rangers were few, they soon rallied, and the fight became a desperate 
one. Erath ordered his men to retreat, at the same time keeping 
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himself in the rear as they were retreating. While making this retreat, 
two of his men, Frank Childress and David Clarke, were killed out- 
right, while crossing a ravine.” 

A large number of the Indians had guns. Some forty or fifty 
balls were afterwards found imbedded in the trees at the point where 
the rangers first showed themselves in their retreat from the creek. 
The Indians were now pressing them very closely. Captain Erath 
was on one side of the ravine, and a large Indian on the other. The 
guns of both were empty, and both were hurriedly loading their 
pieces, glancing at each other. There was no time for the precise 
measuring of their powder, and Erath in his hurry and excitement 
poured down a handful. When they were loaded, they raised their 
guns at the same moment. There were two loud and simultaneous 
reports. Both fell; the Indian to rise no more, but Erath instantly 
rose to his feet. A ranger cried out, ‘George, are you hurt?” “No, 
I ish not hurt; my gun knocks down before and behind.” His gun 
had killed the Indian and kicked him down. The fourteen Americans 
soon got out of the bottom and to their horses, and made their way 
back to the forts, leaving behind them their two dead comrades. The 
Indians buried their dead in a pond of water and fled. They were 
pursued the next day, but could not be overtaken.” 

Later, on the 28th day of this month, Mr. Abraham Anglin, ac- 
companied by David and Evans Faulkenbury, Dauthet, Hunter, and 
Anderson, left Fort Houston, in Anderson County, for the purpose of 
gathering up some hogs that had strayed. Finding some of them on 
the east side of the Trinity, they sent them back by Dauthet and 
Hunter, who promised to return on the following day and bring a 
canoe for the purpose of crossing the river. Being impatient to ac- 
complish their mission, the remaining four men constructed a raft of 
logs, and crossed over the river. After searching all the afternoon 
without success, they repaired to the place where they were to meet the 
parties with the canoe. 


38 Poor Childress was not killed on the field, but was afterwards found some 
distance from the ravine, his lifeless body resting against a tree with his gun by 
his side. His brother Robert (our Colonel Bob) Childress, who was one of the 
rangers in this fight, now (August 1, 1885) lives in Bell County, near the scene of 
the battle-field, and can vouch for the correctness of this narrative. Clarke was 
scalped and his hands were cut off. 

14 «¢ Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness,’ by Z. N. Morrell, page 61. 

15 This statement is made upon the authority of the last company of men who 
went out to bury the dead. 

Speaking of the events just recorded, one of the early settlers who participated 
in most of the stirring events of this period says, ‘‘ But for this engagement, this 
large body of Indians would very soon have been down in the settlements below, 
killing, burning, and stealing; for they never came down in those days without 
desperate ends in view.””—Z. N. Morrell, in ‘‘ Flowers and Fruits in the Wilder- 


ness,” 
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Arriving at the river, they found no canoe but plenty of Indian 
signs, and, supposing the tracks to have been made by friendly Indians, 
they went near the river where the bank shielded them from the wind, 
and lay down to await the coming of their two comrades. Being con- 
siderably fatigued by their day’s tramp, all now fell asleep, but were 
soon awakened by the war-whoop and firing of Indians. 

About thirty sneaking redskins had crept up within five or six yards 
of them, some armed with guns, who now opened a heavy fire upon the 
sleeping men. David Faulkenbury received a severe wound, and at 
once arose with his gun in hand. Anderson had already received a 
wound, and just as Anglin arose a ball struck him in the thigh, inflict- 
ing a severe wound. David Faulkenbury now handed Anglin a gun, 
and called out, “* Come on, boys, it’s time to go,” at the same time throw- 
ing his gun into the river and plunging into the water, followed by 
Anderson. Evans Faulkenbury and Anglin sprang behind an ash-tree, 
intending to shoot at the Indians, but they had concealed themselves 
behind a bluff, and knowing it to be folly for two to fight against so 
many Indians, who now had every advantage, Mr. Anglin jumped into 
the river and swam to the opposite side, leaving poor Faulkenbury 
to his fate. As Anglin was swimming across, the Indians were dis- 
charging their arrows in rapid succession at him, and just as he was 
making his way out on the opposite bank (which was steep and difficult 
of ascent) he received several slight wounds. Weak and exhausted, 
however, as he was, he finally succeeded in making his way out, where 
he found David Faulkenbury too badly wounded to travel. Faulken- 
bury informed Anglin that he was unable to travel, and that it would 
be best to leave him and make his way to the fort as soon as possible 
for assistance. 

Anglin had only gone about four hundred yards when he met 
the man Hunter with the canoe. Leaving the canoe, Hunter now 
took Anglin up behind him on his horse, and traveled at a rapid 
gait towards the fort. They soon overtook Anderson, who being se- 
verely wounded and almost entirely exhausted, insisted on being left 
until they should return from the fort with assistance. The two men 
soon reached the fort, where Mr. Anglin, whose wounds were paining 
him considerably, received attention. A company of men went back 
the same night to look after the remainder of the party who had been 
left behind, but did not succeed in finding them until the next day. 
They found the lifeless body of David Faulkenbury near a water-hole. 
He was lying upon a bed of grass, which he had evidently prepared to 
breathe his last upon. Some two miles farther on they found the corpse 
of Anderson, with two arrows sticking through his back. Poor Evans 
Faulkenbury was never seen or heard of afterwards. His footsteps 
were followed some distance down the river near the edge of the water, 
when suddenly they could be traced no farther. The river was sounded 
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for his body, but it was never found.” Thus all the men on this occa- 
sion perished, with the exception of Mr. Anglin, who alone was left to 
tell the tale of their sufferings. 

During the entire spring and summer of this year, the conduct of 
the Indians all along the frontiers of Texas was such that it required 
pointed and well-directed efforts on the part of the government.” 

About this period a party of Mexicans visited all the Indian tribes 
in Texas, making them some very flattering offers, provided they would 
declare war against the Texans. At the same time they succeeded in 
persuading them that if the Texans were victorious in the war then 
pending between the latter and Mexico, they would seize the valuable 
hunting-grounds then occupied by the different tribes, and drive them 
from the land of their forefathers. Thus many tribes of the prairie 
Indians were induced to join the Mexicans.” 

The savages soon commenced their incursions into the settlements 
with more fiendish intents than ever, and the Texan Congress found it 
necessary to declare war against them.” 

Accordingly, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Horton, of San Augustine, was 
ordered to raise a force of one hundred and twenty men, and as many 
volunteers as might be deemed necessary to proceed against the prairie 
Indians.” Yet no successful effort was made to chastise them, notwith- 
standing the fact that almost every day or two during this year some 
murdered citizen or stolen property attested their hostile feelings. 

In May of this year a number of colonists were killed near Nash- 
ville, on the Brazos, and James Coryell near Marlin.” 

In the autumn, Lieutenants Benthuysen and Miles, with eighteen 
mounted rangers, left Fort Griffin, on Little River, on a scouting expe- 
dition towards the head-waters of the Trinity, where, on tne 10th of 
November, they fell in with a body of one hundred and fifty hostile 
Indians. A fierce engagement now ensued, which lasted about two 
hours. The Indians having lost their chief, retired for about twenty 


16 From Mr. Abraham Anglin’s narrative, as published by R. F. Mattinson, in 


the Groesbeck Argus. 

17 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 227. 

18 B. L. Chouteau, agent for the Osages, to William Armstrong, Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs West, March 1, 1887, 

19 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 227. 

20 President Houston to J. W. Parker, June 1, 1837. The most powerful enemy 
to Texas among the Indians was Chicony, the principal chief of the Comanches. 
Major A. Le Grand, of the Texan army, was sent to treat with him. He found the 
chief near the confluence of the Big and Little Washita. Le Grand having stated 
the object of his visit, Chicony replied that ‘‘so long as he continued to see the 
gradual approach of the whites and their habitations to the hunting-grounds of the 
Comanches, so long would he believe to be true what the Mexicans had told him, 
viz.: that the ultimate intention of the white man was to deprive them of their 
country, and so long would he continue to be the enemy of the white race.””—Report 


of A. Le Grand, April 26, 1837. 
21 Thrall’s Texas, p. 457. 
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minutes, elected another leader, and returned to the charge. The 
Texans had in the mean time taken advantage of a good position 
among some timber on a knoll. The savages, unable to drive them out, 
and suffering severely from their rifles, set fire to the grass all around 
them. The Texans now made a charge upon their foes, who, after 
considerable resistance, fled, leaving about fifty warriors killed. The 
rangers lost Lieutenant Miles and eight privates killed, and three 
wounded.” 

1838.—The year 1838 opened well for Texas. During the fall and 
winter of 1837 a heavy immigration had been pouring into the country, 
bringing with it considerable substantial means and industrious habits. 
The country was freed of Mexican soldiers, who had been co-operating 
with the Indians. The increase in the number of immigrants had added 
to the imports and tariff dues. Lands had likewise increased in value, 
and the financial condition of the country was more prosperous than 
it had been for several years. During the previous year, farmers had 
made good crops, so that Texas was in a very promising condi- 
tion.” 

But with the return of spring came more Indian disturbances. In 
April, three men called respectively Sparks, Barry, and Holland, were 
killed the same day on the south side of Richland Creek, about twelve 
miles from the present town of Carsicana, in Navarro County. They 
belonged to a surveying party, and had become separated from their 
comrades when they were discovered by the Indians, who immediately 
attacked and killed them upon the spot. The remainder of the party 
was soon afterwards attacked and driven off. William F. Sparks was 
a celebrated land-locater from the town of Nacogdoches, and his name 
as surveyor is attached to many of the land-titles of Navarro and sur- 
rounding counties, The three unfortunate men did not even receive 
the rites of burial, but were suffered to remain where they fell, no 
friendly hand being near to perform this last’ sacred duty. Some of 
their surveying implements were gathered up twelve or fifteen years 
after their sad and untimely end.™ 

On the 10th of August, Colonel Karns, with a company of twenty- 
one men, was attacked by two hundred Comanches near the Arroyo- 
Seco. The Indians were defeated and routed with the loss of several 
warriors, while the Texans suffered no loss, except in the wounding of 
Colonel Karns.” 

Battle Creek Fight, Navarro County.—About the Ist of September 
of this year, a party of twenty-four men started from the old town of 


2 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 228; Telegraph, December 23, 1837. 

33 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 241. 

* From narrative of J. Eliot, surveyor of Navarro County, in Texas Almanac 
for 1868, p. 52. 

% Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 245. 
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Franklin, in Robertson County, on a land-locating expedition, under 
the leadership of Captain William M. Love, now living on Richland 
Creek, in Navarro County. When they reached the neighborhood of 
what is now known as Spring Hill, they met a large number of In- 
dians, many of whom could speak our language. It always irritated 
Indians to see the white man survey their lands, and they informed the 
white men that if they did not desist they would kill them. It so hap- 
pened that one compass would not work, and it was necessary to send an 
express back for another instrument. Lane and a man named Jackson 
volunteered to go; but before going, he enjoined upon the remaining 
twenty-two men not to commence work until his return, but to hunt 
buffalo with the Indians, and drive all the buffalo out of the vicinity, 
thinking by driving off the buffalo the Indians would follow. This 
prudent advice they did not heed, but in a day or two commenced 
work, and the Indians true to their vow commenced an attack upon 
them. The whites took shelter in a ravine and fought as bravely as 
men could fight, during an entire day, killing, as it has since been 
learned, more than three times their number of the savage foe; but 
when night came, after more than half their number had fallen and 
they were nearly famished for want of water, they made a break for 
the nearest timber. At this crisis, all but three were killed or wounded. 
One man, whose name is not remembered (this was Burton), with 
another named Smith, and Colonel W. F. Henderson escaped unhurt, 
after much suffering. One of the men wandered off alone and made 
his way to the settlements; while a man named Violet, with a broken 
leg, crawled eighteen (Lane says twenty-five) miles to the Tehuacana 
Springs, and was found there nearly a week after the sad disaster, 
almost famished, but was rescued. Two of the party who escaped 
took with them General Walter P. Lane, severely wounded, with one 
leg broken. Although a few had thus escaped the wily foe, their 
danger was not over. The Indians well knew the trail leading to the 
nearest settlement, and were ahead of Henderson, Smith, and the 
wounded Lane, waylaying the route they were to pass. In those troub- 
lous times, both white and red man lay by in the daytime, and did 
most of their traveling by night. Captain Love and Jackson were 
returning from Franklin, and surprised the party of Indians while 
they were waylaying Lane and his friends, who were assisting him to 
hobble along. After disposing of the Indians, Love and Jackson had 
not proceeded far when, at dawn of day, they met what they supposed 
to be more Indians, and they were just upon the point of discharging 
their rifles when they discovered that it was Lane, Henderson, and 
Smith, who were marching into the trap set for them by their wily 
foe. Then Captain Love learned of the defeat of his party. After 
taking Lane to the settlement, a burial party was made up and re- 
paired to the battle-ground, where the seventeen dead men were 
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buried.” This affair gave name to Battle Creek, one of the tributaries 
of Richland.” 


?6In the southwestern portion of Navarro County, near the south bank of 
Battle Creek, stands a small cluster of post oak trees. One of them has an eight- 
penny nail driven into it, as the only memorial to mark the burial-place of seven- 
teen men killed there by Indians during the year 1838.—J. Eliot, in Texas Al- 
manac for 1868, p. 52. 

27 Above, we have given an account of the famous Battle Creek Fight, as writ- 
ten by J. Eliot, in 1867. Below, we give another account as furnished by General 
Walter P. Lane (one of the surviving members of this unfortunate affair), nearly 
half a century after the events occurred. Evidently, one or the other of the gen- 
tlemen are mistaken as regards some of the minor details of the fight; but being 
unable to make the proper corrections, we give the two versions of the affair, leay- 
ing the reader to draw his own conclusions: 


‘¢ MARSHALL, TExas, May 18, 1885. 


‘James T. DESHIELDs, Esq., Belton, Texas: 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—Your letter, asking me to give you an account of the fight with 
the Kickapoo Indians, September 8, 1838, is just to hand. In answer, I will say 
that I was in a fight with Indians on Richland Creek (afterwards called Battle 
Creek), but it has been so long ago that I have forgotten most of the incidents. 

‘‘ We started—a surveying party, twenty-two men and a boy—from Old 
Franklin, in Robertson County, Captain Neil commanding, and Wm. Henderson, 
surveyor. We camped on the second day at Parker’s Fort. Two months before 
that, the fort had been taken by the Comanches. [Here General Lane is mistaken 
as to the time that had elapsed since the massacre; no doubt he meant to say two 
years instead of two months], the men killed, and the women and children taken 
into captivity. 

‘“ When we reached Battle Creek it was day, so we encamped on the other 
side, some two miles beyond, where we found some three hundred Kickapoo Indians 
killing buffalo for winter supplies. We got on very well with them till we com- 
menced surveying. They tried to frighten us off by stating that the Ionies were 
coming down to kill us, and it would be laid on them. We would not go. The 
third day we came to camp in the morning to cook breakfast, when they begged us 
again to go. After breakfast we went back to resume our surveying where we left 
off. A mile from camp they ambuscaded us in a ravine; some fifty fired on us at 
forty yards. We charged them, when one hundred more showed themselves in the 
timber behind them. At the same time one hundred Indians charged down upon 
us on horseback from the prairies. They rode around us, firing. We retreated to 
the head of a ravine in the prairie; its banks were some four or five feet high. The 
Indians got seventy-five yards below us, and commenced firing. This was about 
nine o’clock. Whenever one of our men would put up his head to shoot, twenty- 
five Indians would pull down on him. A gallant gentleman, Mr. Cox, got behind 
a lone tree on the bank, and fired for an hour, but, exposing his body, he was shot 
through the spine. He fell from the tree, the Indians still firing at him. Iran up 
the bank, took him by the shoulder, and, under a heavy fire, dragged him to the 
ravine. He died before night. Davis, of San Augustine (who was well mounted), 
tried to break through, but the Indians caught and killed him in sight. We fought 
till twelve o’clock at night. "We were waiting for the moon to cloud over before 
we charged through them to the bottom, one-fourth mile distant. At that time we 
broke through. The Indians kept thirty steps in our rear, firing. We would face 
round and fire. We had three horses left when we retreated, with two wounded 
men on each. Captain Neil was shot in the back, and fell. He called me to help 
him on a horse (whose rider was just killed). Two of us got him on, but the 
horse and rider were both killed before they got twenty steps. I had gotten 
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About this time a large party of Comanches penetrated the settle- 
ment as far down as San Antonio. They surprised a party of survey- 
ors on Leon Creek, a few miles from the city, killing Moses Lapham 
and a man by the name of Jones. Padre Goaner, a Mexican, was 
scalped and left for dead ; but by feigning death he escaped, and after- 
wards made his way to San Antonio, where he still lives* to relate his 


almost miraculous escape. 
On the same day two other Mexicans, Francisco A. Ruiz and 


Nicolas Flores Ruiz, were taken prisoners. Francisco Ruiz was well 
known to the Indians (having lived with them several years), and that 
night one of the chiefs untied him, gave him a gun and some provis- 
ions, and told him to make his escape. He now lives on the Medina 


River.” 
His brother Flores was probably killed, as he was never heard of 


within one hundred yards of the timber when I was shot in the leg, splintering 
the bone. I made out to reach a thicket in company with Henderson and Burton 
(the only two who were not wounded). We got in a deep ravine that led to the 
creek. I called to Henderson to stop and tie up my leg, as I was bleeding to death. 
He did so promptly. We went down some distance, and heard the Indians follow- 
ing us. We climbed on the bank and lay down with our guns cocked. Twelve of 
them passed so close I could have reached and touched them. We got to the creek 
an hour before day, and followed down till we found some muddy water. We left 
the creek and went on the bank till we found a log reaching to a brushy island. 
We crossed over to it and lay hidden all day. We could hear the Indians on the 
bank looking for us. At dark we started. When I got to my feet the pain from 
splinters of bone was so great that I fainted. When I came to, I heard Burton 
tell Henderson to come on and leave me, for I could not get to the settlements. 
Henderson promptly refused. I arose to my feet, cursed Burton, and told him I 
would beat him to the settlements,—which I did. We traveled two days without 
water before we reached Tehuacana Hill. We were nearly famished. A party of 
Kickapoos found us at the spring (they did not know of our fight with their tribe). 
They pointed to my bloody leg and asked, ‘Who shot you?’ I told them we had 
a fight with the Ionies, and we had got lost from our party going home. They 
took us to their camp, gave us plenty to eat, and their squaws treated us very 
kindly. 

‘“‘In two days after we got to Franklin, the people raised a company and went 
up to Battle Creek and buried the bones of our men. Summed up, sixteen killed, 
seven escaped, five of whom were badly wounded. 

‘Mr. Violet had his thigh wounded at the-edge of the timber. He ate green 
haws for two days and then struck out for Tehuacana Hill, distant twenty-five 
miles, on his hands and knee. The party we sent up found him nearly famished, 
brought him to the settlement, and cured him. To paraphrase ‘ Cousin Salley Dil- 


lard,’ this is all I know about the fuss on Battle Creek. 
‘Yours truly, 


‘Water P. LANE. 


‘¢ P.S.—Colonel William Henderson, who was our surveyor, can give you all 
the information. He is an old friend of mine, and will give you authentic informa- 
tion. Couple my name with your request for an account of the fight and he will 
respond. He has been living near our battle-field for thirty-eight years, and is 
more conversant with dates and names of parties than I am. We ok 


8 Thrall’s History of Texas, page 457. 29 Thid. 
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afterwards.* The news of this raid soon reached the city, when Cap- 
tain Frank Caige immediately raised a company of thirteen men, and 
went in pursuit of the Indians. He had no idea of the number of the 
foe. When out on the Castroville road, near where Colonel Means 
now lives, they suddenly found themselves surrounded by more than 
one hundred mounted warriors. Mr. James Campbell becoming sep- 
arated from his companions, made his way back safely to the city. 
Captains Cage, W. D. Lee, Dr. McClung, O’Boyle, King, and two 
others whose names we do not recall, were killed, and General Richard 
Dunlap and Major Patton badly wounded. The other two, Spears 
and Hood, escaped unhurt.” 

A party of citizens the next day brought in the bodies of the dead, 
and buried them in the Protestant burying-grounds in San Antonio.™ 

Following this, a lady by the name of Taylor (the heroic lady who 
defended herself and family against a party of Indians on Little 
River two months before), living near the present locality of Anderson, 
was waylaid and killed by the Indians, while on her way to the place 
where her husband had been killed by them only a short time before. 
Her friends protested against her attempting to make so perilous an 
expedition ; but so anxious was the true and brave woman to look 
after the remains of her husband, that she risked and lost her life in 
the effort. She was killed near the spot now occupied by the Oakland 
Baptist house of worship, in Grimes County. This created quite a 
stir among the settlers, who swore to avenge the good lady’s death. A 
company soon went in pursuit of the Indians; but from some cause 
they did not overtake them. At that time the settlements were small 
and much scattered ; and it was the policy of the Indians, when pur- 
sued after depredations were committed, to divide out into small squads, 
and to go in different directions, so as to make it almost impossible to 
follow their trails.* 

Again, on the 14th of October, General Rusk, at the head of two 
hundred men hastily collected, arrived at Fort Houston, on the Trinity, 
in pursuit of a motley collection of Indians and Mexicans, who had 
been committing depredations on the frontier. Learning there that 
the marauders were at the Kickapoo town, he marched to that place 
and encamped at sunset on the 15th. At daybreak, on the 16th, the 
engagement commenced, and continued for about fifteen minutes when 
Rusk ordered a charge. It was instantly made, upon which the enemy 
fled and were pursued for nearly a mile, leaving eleven dead on the 
field. The Texans had a like number wounded, but none killed.™* 


80 Thrall’s History of Texas, page 457. 

31 Telegraph, November 3, 1852. 

8? Thrall’s History of Texas, part vii. page 458. 
% Flowers and Fruits in the Wilderness, page 87. 
5 Rusk to Parker, October 28, 1838. 
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And again, on the 25th of this month, a bloody battle was fought 
by a number of Texans, under Colonel John C. Neil, and party of 
Comanches encamped at Jose Maria village (since occupied as Fort 
Graham) in Young County. After a fierce and bloody conflict, the 
Indians fled, leaving many of their warriors slain.™ 

Thus the whole frontier was lighted up with the flames of a savage 
war. Mr. Yoakum suggests that the immediate cause of these hostili- 
ties is to be found in the opening of the land-offices in the beginning 
of this year. Surveyors and locators, desiring to select the best lands, 
had gone out beyond the settlements and had begun their operations. 
The Indians, seeing them at work, were not slow to believe what the 
Mexicans had told them, “that they need expect nothing from these 
greedy adventurers for land, who wished to deprive the Indians of the 
sun that warmed and vivified them, and would not cease to injure 
them while the grass grew and the water ran.” 


JAMES T. DESHIELDS. 
Betton, TEXxAs. 


3 Southwest American, 1838. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ARMY OF RUSSIA.‘ 


THE subject of this article, from its nature, can only be put before the 
public in a dry statistical form ; but from the circumstances of the day 
it cannot fail to have a considerable interest to all who have been 
watching our present relations with Russia. The enormous territory, 
the rapid advance of civilizing influences throughout that territory, the 
despotic and essentially military form of government, unite to make 
the military system of Russia almost unique in the history of nations. 
The standing army of Russia consists of over seven hundred thousand 
men on a peace, and over two million on a war footing. A system of 
reserves, and the enormous number of adults, annually ready to recruit 
the first line, make it appear possible to keep up a permanent army of 
two million. It is not our purpose, at present, to point out the many 
sources of practical and financial weakness in this military system, but 
to place before the public, as concisely as can be, the constitution of the 
imperial army of Russia. 

Before proceeding to statistics, which will be given generally in 
approximate round numbers, it will be interesting to look for a mo- 
ment at the physique and morale of the population, all of whom are 
liable to service in the army. The nobility and gentry, apart from 
their obligation to serve, are naturally anxious for a military career, 
which is the only one that leads to favor at court,—in fact, the only 
legitimate outlet for ambition or hope of social success. 

The aristocratic youth of Russia commence their military career in 
gymnasia (schools), where they receive a liberal education, at the age 
of ten. Religion, languages, history, mathematics, ete., form part of 
the course, which lasts for seven years; but drill, fencing, gymnastics, 
and swimming are subjects to which considerable prominence is given, 
and each school has a uniform, in which the scholars invariably appear. 
At the end of the course they are medically inspected, and only those 
who are physically fit are permitted to be examined for cadetships ; those 
who are rejected may be appointed to different offices under government. 
The corps d’élite are held out as inducements to those who pass the 
highest standard of examination. 

There are eighteen or twenty of these gymnasia at present in the 

1 Armed Strength of Russia, 1882; Journals of United Service Institution. 
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different portions of the empire. They feed the eight cadet schools 
which provide the higher class of officer. Of these, the Imperial Corps 
of Pages is the most aristocratic, and supplies most of the officers of the 
Guard. The remainder are at St. Petersburg, with the exception of 
the Alexander School at Moscow and the Finland Cadet Corps at 
Helsingfors, the latter being exclusively for natives of the Duchy of 
Finland. The Michael Artillery and Nicholas Engineer Cadet Schools 
furnish, as their titles imply, the higher class of artillery and engineer 
officers. 

The pro-gymnasia, of which they are eight, receive boys of any class, 
ten years of age, a small percentage of whom join the army direct as 
non-commissioned officers; the remainder supply the Junker schools, 
after a seven years’ course. 

The Junker schools provide the body of officers. The course lasts 
for two years, and only those cadets who obtain a certain figure of merit 
are appointed to commissions. The cadets, in addition to theoretical 
instruction, have a most practical course of study in sketching and out- 
post duty ; they also go into camp for four months in the year, and take 
part in all drills and exercises. Batteries, squadrons, and battalions are 
formed, all manned by cadets. 

These schools are in the different military districts and under the 
staff of those districts, and the instructors are taken from the best 
officers in the district. 

The best born and educated of the community, who are liable to 
military service, naturally endeavor to pass into the army through one 
of these channels, with the hope of becoming officers. Service being 
almost universally compulsory, many are taken by the annual conscrip- 
tion. The greater number of those who serve in the ranks for any 
length of time are the lower rural classes. Their physique must be 
fairly good, as they have to pass a careful medical examination. They 
are accustomed to hard work and poor living, seldom seeing butcher’s 
meat, and accustomed from youth to the severe fasts prescribed by 
the Greek Church. They are very superstitious, almost fatalistic, in 
their religion; for the most part thoroughly illiterate; and for these 
reasons, patient, obedient, and ready to follow good officers to certain 
death. 

It is impossible to say so much of the morale of the officer class. 
The inducements are so great to most young men to become officers 
in the army, that there are many more to do so from expediency than 
from predilection. There are many able and accomplished officers, but 
it is open to doubt whether throughout they have that sympathy with 
their men and their profession, which would enable them to make the 
most of their commands. 

The territory of the Russian Empire is usually divided into Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia; the former consisting of Russia proper, Fin- 
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land, Poland, and Cis-Caucasia ; and the latter of Trans-Caucasia, Si- 
beria, and Central Asia. 

The available statistics are far from accurate, but a rough estimate, 
placing the population of the empire at about ninety million souls, and 
its area at eight million five hundred thousand English square miles, or 
about one-seventh of the inhabited surface of the globe, will give a 
fair general idea of its population and extent. 

The population may be divided into the following proportions of 
classes : 

Nobles (hereditary and personal) . ; ; ; : 1.25 per cent. 

Clerical classes : ‘ ° . : . ° ° 1.00 «* 

Town classes . : . ; . . . ° - 10.75 

Rurel classes. . . ° : . . ° - 80.25 


Military classes . ; : : ° ‘ ‘ : 6.25 
Miscellaneous classes 5 ; ‘ ‘ ; . -50 


100.00 


The army expenditure is about one-fourth of the total expenditure 
of the state, and averages about £30,000,000, taking the rouble at its 
full silver value (3s. 2d.), or £20,000,000 allowing for the depreciated 
value (2s. 1d.) of the rouble. 

The forces of Russia consist of the regular troops, the irregular 
troops, the Opoltchenié, or general levy. 


The regular troops consist of the field or standing army, the re- 
serve, the ersatz, fortress and local troops, instructional troops, special 
corps. 

The irregular troops consist of the Cossacks, the militia. 

The Opoltchenié consists of all men capable of bearing arms, be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty, who do not belong either to the 
regular or irregular troops. 

The military system of Russia, like that of all the other great con- 
tinental powers, is based on the principle of universal military service, 
but there are special regulations which apply to the Grand Duchy of 
Finland, and also to those Cossacks who occupy crown lands in return 
for military service. 

The conscription takes place annually, at such a time that those 
recruits by whom the lot is drawn may join their colors by 1st De- 
cember. 

Every male who has completed his nineteenth year on the previous 
1st of January is called upon to draw, with the following exceptions: 
Any person who having been deprived of civil rights is regarded as 
unworthy ; the only bread-winner in a family ; clergy of all Christian 
denominations ; singers in orthodox churches, who have completed a 
course of study for the church. 

Some may avoid this conscription by enlisting as volunteers. They 
can do so if more than seventeen years of age, with the consent of their 
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parents or guardians; they must be physically fit, and pass a certain 
educational standard. 

The permanent drain on the establishment of the Russian army is 
calculated at something less than two hundred and twenty thousand 
per annum. The average number of men completing their nineteenth 
year is about eight hundred thousand; nearly half this number are 
exempt from family reasons; about fifty thousand are medically unfit ; 
sixty thousand or seventy thousand are put back for a year, or fail to 
appear; leaving between two hundred thousand and two hundred and 
fifty thousand to draw numbers for the regular army, any surplus being 
passed direct into the Opoltchenié. 

The recruits are then drafted to different regiments, according to 
physical or territorial fitness, the Guards of course having the pick, 
their lowest standard of height being 5 ft. 64 in.; after them the 
Grenadiers, 5 ft. 42 in.; down to the Rifles and Engineers, with a 
standard of 5 ft. 14 in.,—the latter corps, however, claiming such men 
as, from their previous training in mines or on railways, would be 
specially adapted for the work. 

Some, however, who draw a lot which calls them to serve, are ex- 
empt in time of peace, and are at once enrolled in the Reserve. Such 
are doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, and veterinary surgeons, unless 
they are liable to service by the rules of the establishment in which 
they have been educated; painters sent abroad by the Imperial Fine 
Arts Academy to study their art, professors, masters, tutors, assistants, 
and persons belonging to public educational establishments. 

The duration of service for those recruits who have taken part in 
the drawing of lots is fixed at six years with the colors and nine in 
the Reserve. As a rule about eighty per cent. of the conscripts can 
neither read nor write; so, in order to increase the desire for educa- 
tion, reduction of service is made under the following circumstances : 

(1) To eighteen months with the colors and thirteen and a half 
years in the Reserve, in the case of men who have completed their 
course of study at the universities, or other first-class educational 
establishment. 

(2) To three years with the colors and twelve in the Reserve, in the 
case of men who have finished the course of six classes in the gymnasia, 
or the course in second-class educational establishments. 

(3) To four years with the colors and eleven in the Reserve, in the 
case of men who have finished their course in third-class educational 
establishments. 

Of course these terms of service only apply to times of peace; in 
the event of war all men remain with the colors as long as their services 
are required. 

Volunteers have a special duration of service, and are divided into 
three classes : 

Vou. XITI.—No. 4. 28 
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(1) Three months with the colors, if they have passed their exami- 
nation at a first-class educational establishment. 

(2) For six months, if at a second-class establishment. 

(3) For two years, if they have passed the examination according to 
the special scheme fixed by Ministers of War and Public Instruction. 

The term of service for all volunteers in the Reserve is nine years, 

Volunteers may choose the branch of the service which they prefer, 
but if they join the Guards or cavalry, must maintain themselves at 
their own expense. In other corps they are maintained by the state, 
unless they wish to pay their own expenses and live in private quarters. 
On passing a technical examination, they may rise to be non-commis- 
sioned or commissioned officers, after two months as privates and three 
months as non-commissioned officers. The rank of officer cannot, how- 
ever, be given to a volunteer in this way, unless he has been out in 
camp during the annual period of training. 

Having entered the service, the recruit commences his career on 4d. 
per day in the Guards, and 4d. in the line; together with his mess 
allowance, which varies from 13d. to 1d. per diem, and his daily ration 
of two pounds of flour, salt, and barley ; but with the glorious possi- 
bility of finding the baton of the field-marshal a necessary part of his 
equipment ere he retires on a pension. 

The Standing or Field Army consists of the Guards, Grenadiers, 
and Line. 

The Guards consist of twelve regiments of infantry, one regiment 
of rifles, nine heavy field batteries, nine light field batteries, six horse 
artillery batteries, one battalion sappers. 

The Grenadiers consist of sixteen regiments of infantry, eleven 
heavy field batteries, thirteen light field batteries, one battalion sappers. 

The Guards Regiments of Infantry have distinctive titles. The 
Grenadiers are numbered from 1 to 16. 

The Line consists of— 


164 regiments (of 4 battalions). 
Infantry. 46 battalions of rifles. 
29 a of frontier infantry. 
18 regiments (of 6 squadrons) dragoons. 
Cavalry. | 14 " ( " ) lancers. 
14 e ( 5 ) hussars. 
119 heavy field batteries (8 guns). 
, 122 light ‘ [s: *.); 
Artillery. 21 horse artillery ‘“ (jo “3. 
15 mountain <i a * 9. 
( 13 battalions (52 companies). 
Turkestan sapper (2 companies). 
E | East Siberian (1 company). 
Engineers. 4 railway battalions. 
| 4 pontoon battalions. 
4 torpedo companies. 
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Regiments of the line are numbered from 1 to 164, besides having 
each a local or honorary designation. Although the Cossacks have 
been classed under the head of irregular troops, a Cossack cavalry regi- 
ment forms an integral part of each cavalry division of the standing 
army, and so it will not be out of place to give now a short description 
of their origin and composition. 

The Cossacks were originally bands of military adventurers, or 
freebooters, who have gradually migrated from the frontier of Poland 
to Siberia, a process which has lasted for over five centuries. 

They were either driven from their settlements by Russia, or left 
them of their own accord on further predatory expeditions. They were 
thus the pioneers of the Russian advance to Asia. Siberia was presented 
to the Czar by the Cossack chief Zermak. 

These successive Cossack colonies have gradually come under Rus- 
sian subjection, and that country has utilized their strong military 
instincts, which, under the influence of civilization, have produced the 
beau ideal of cavalry. However, it is doubtful whether the artificial 
training which every Cossack now receives from earliest youth will long 
keep up the traditions left by their hardy ancestors, who were trained 
in actual daily warfare. 

Every Cossack (with a few family exceptions) who is physically fit, 
enters the “ preparatory” classes at eighteen years of age. He is obliged 
to provide himself with a horse and equipment,—half at his own 
expense, and half is paid by government. 

At twenty-one he passes into the “field” class, which is divided into 
three classes :—First class : Guards—four squadrons, one battery ; line 
—regiments first to twentieth ; artillery—batteries one to seven. Second 
class : Line—regiments twenty-first to fortieth ; artillery—batteries eight 
to fourteen. Third class: Line—regiments forty-first to sixtieth ; artil- 
lery—batteries fifteen to twenty-one. 

In each of these classes the Cossack spends four years. In the 
second, they remain at home, but keep up their horses and equipment. 
In the third, they are only required to provide horses on mobilization, 
.and they are obliged to attend three trainings during the last eight 
years, of three weeks’ duration. From thirty-two to thirty-seven 
years of age they serve in the Reserve, and are then drafted into the 
Opoltchenié. 

They are officered principally by Cossack officers, but a considerable 
number are posted from the regular army. 

The resources of all the Cossack territories are estimated at over 
one million males, nearly half of whom are Don Cossacks, and over 
one million two hundred thousand horses. They are good little hardy 
animals, standing great hardships and fatigue. The fur cap, high seat, 
snaffle-bridle, and whip are the well-known peculiarities of the Cossack 


soldier. 
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The Reserve consists of all soldiers passed from the regular army 
according to the conditions on which they joined. In peace, cadres of 
ninety-six line and one Guards battalion are kept up; on mobilization 
there are twenty-four Reserve infantry divisions, each of sixteen bat- 
talions, five Guards, and ninety-six independent battalions available; 
making a grand total of four hundred and eighty-five battalions. 

There are six reserve artillery brigades of six batteries each. Each 
division is made into a battery on mobilization, making a total of one 
hundred and forty-four batteries on a war footing. 

The Ersatz correspond to our depots, each regiment and artillery 
brigade having an Ersatz battalion, squadron, or battery permanently 
stationed in one of the thirteen military districts, from which it is fed 
in time of war. 

Fortress and local troops consist of fifty battalions of fortress artil- 
lery, which are distributed for duty in the fifteen principal fortresses, 

In European Russia there are six local battalions, one hundred and 
four local detachments. 

In the Caucasus, three local battalions, forty escort detachments. 

In Turkestan, three local battalions, twenty local detachments, 
which may probably have been considerably increased during the past 


two years. 
In Siberia, six local battalions, thirty-seven escort detachments, 


forty-three local detachments; making the total about sixty thousand 
local troops. 

The instructional troops consist of a battalion of infantry, a squad- 
ron of cavalry, and a battery of field (two mountain guns) and one of 
horse artillery, at St. Petersburg. 

A company is stationed at Tiflis for instruction among the troops 
of the Caucasus; a company of engineers for teaching electricity and 


the use of torpedoes. 
Special corps include the general staff of the army, pensioners, the 


gendarmerie, disciplinary battalions, to which are sent bad characters 
sentenced by the military courts, ete. 

The chief command is vested in the Czar, immediately under whom 
are the Minister of War and General Staff. These control the General 
Governors of the thirteen military districts and the chief Attaman of 
the Cossacks, who are respectively responsible for their commands. 
Each of these commanders is assisted by a military council and staff. 
Each General Governor is responsible also for producing and forward- 
ing to their regiments all men on furlough, and called out from the 
Reserve, on mobilization. The Opoltchenié corresponds to the German 
Landsturm, and includes all men between twenty and thirty years of 
age who do not belong to the regular army, navy, or reserve. 

The militia is insignificant, although fifteen battalions were raised 


during the Russo-Turkish war. 
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The Russian soldier, with the exception of the Household Cavalry 
and Cossacks, is clothed in a dark green double-breqsted tunic, with 
trousers tucked into long boots. He wears cotton bandages instead of 
socks. The infantry soldiers carry the Berdan rifle and bayonet, a 
small proportion of intrenching tools, and their tentes d’abri, in addi- 
tion to their kit-bag and ammunition. 

Dragoons are also armed with the long Berdan. 

The artillery is admirable; they as well as the cavalry, having the 
privilege, from the nature of the country, of being able to perform 
extended operations wherever they are stationed during the summer. 
Large camps and manceuvres are annually held at Krasnoe Selo and 
the surrounding country. The horses are admirably broken, the artil- 
lery horses being driven in snaffle-bridles, and with pole draught. _ 

The Horse Artillery of the Guard gallop over rough ground with 
the greatest dash. All officers are allowed one horse in peace and two 
in war, by the government. The guns, many of which are Krupp,— 
though of late the Russian government has been making the same gun, 
—are admirably served, and though the light and heavy field batteries 
both fire a heavy projectile with a fair initial velocity, the carriage seems 
able to bear the shock of discharge, and be easily moved by the little 
horses. The system of equitation is excellent; not only the school for 
riding-masters at St. Petersburg, which lasts for six years, and sends 
annually between forty and fifty riding-masters to regiments, but also 
the school of equitation for officers and non-commissioned officers. This 
school receives an officer and a non-commissioned officer from nearly 
every cavalry regiment. The course lasts for one year. On joining, 
an unbroken remount is handed over to each. The entire training of 
the horse is taught, and to such perfection is this training brought, that 
after a few months horse and man will not only go through a double 
or single ride with great precision, but the horses are taught to follow, 
to lie down, and rise with the rider mounted. Most of the class can 
perform many tricks of horsemanship, and vault on and off at a gallop, 
take fences, ete. 

Steeple-chases are compulsory among the officers of the horse and 
field artillery and cavalry regiments. 

In order that the reader may easily compute from the above re- 
marks the strength of any portion of any army corps, it must be borne 
in mind that a regiment of cavalry consists of six squadrons. Each 
squadron will have sixty-four files divided in four sections. The 
establishment of a line cavalry regiment is in peace— 


2 The troops are also annually practiced in the ‘‘ tir de guerre.’’ A force of all 
arms advances against an enemy represented by dummy figures. Real shell and 
ball ammunition are used. The ambulances and surgical appliances are practically 
tested, as a certain number of men are ordered to fall down as if wounded, on 
which they are immediately tended and carried off with every semblance of reality. 
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Officers . i ; ; ‘ : ‘ . . 88 | 
Non-commissioned officers and men, mounted . 859 
Dismounted: . ; 2 : ‘ - - 150 } Combatants. 
Volunteers . : “ . ° ° ° ; 18 


1065 
Officials ‘ é ; ; P P 5 Non- 
Other ranks . : Ss ‘ A ‘. 62 J combatants. 


The strength of a company of infantry is three officers and one 
hundred and eleven rank and file on a peace, four officers and two 
hundred and forty rank and file on a war footing. 

A battery of light or heavy field artillery on a war footing is six 
officers, two hundred and thirty-six non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

To recapitulate the whole strength of this enormous and theoreti- 
cally perfect machine in round numbers,— 


On a Peace Footing. 


Combatants. Non-Combatants., Total Men. Horses. 


670,000 41,000 711,000 114,000 


On a War Footing. 
1,980,000 82,000 2,062,000 361,200 3,920 


Of these, about forty thousand men, thirteen thousand horses, and 
ninety guns are stationed in Turkestan. 


W. L. Davipson, Capt. R.A. 
(A Member of the Foreign Staff attending the Russian Maneuvres of 1884.) 





SAMOA AND THE SAMOANS. 


(Concluded from page 342.) 


Ir was my good fortune to visit the Samoan Islands in the U.S. 5S. 
“ Alaska,” in 1880. We had been ordered to leave Peru and proceed 
direct to Pago-Pago, to superintend the unloading of two thousand 
tons of coal sent out from the United States, the government having 
decided to establish a coaling-station in this harbor, and thus maintain 
the rights which it had previously acquired by treaty. 

Although there several weeks, the time never hung heavy on our 
hands. The novelty of the scenery, the kind and ingenuous hospitality 
of the natives, and one’s routine of duty, made the time pass pleasantly 
and quickly. 

The arrival of a ship, especially a man-of-war, was a great and 
unusual event to our friends at Pago-Pago. It is a custom among the 
natives, on such an arrival, for each one to select a “ friend” —“ flen” 
they call it—from among the officers or crew. Both parties having 
agreed to this arrangement, the “ friendship” commences. Your native 
“friend” looks out for you whenever you go on shore; carries you on 
his back from boat to beach at times when otherwise you would have to 
wade ; makes you various little presents of fruit and “ curios ;” invites 
you up to his hut to drink cocoanut milk,—in short, pays you the 
thousand little attentions of “friendship.” In return, when he comes 
on board ship, you are expected to make him some present,—such as 
a fish-hook, a small piece of looking-glass, a colored handkerchief, 
tobacco, a candle, ete.,—in fact, almost anything is weleome,—and, if 
he sees anything which he particularly covets, he is not always back- 
ward in asking for it. 

Your “friend” becomes very jealous if he find out that you have 
taken another “ flen,’—that you are “double banked,” to use a nauti- 
cal expression,—and many a fierce squabble touk place among the 
natives on this account. One of my “friends” was a little chit of a 
girl about ten years old, Sefanga by name. Her father was on my 
visiting-list of “friends,” but she was the one who usually represented 
the family on board ship and brought the tribute of friendship. 
What a bright-eyed little witch she was! Full of mischief; and, if 
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not closely watched, could purloin anything lying around loose as well 
as the most accomplished pickpocket. I will say this much for her, 
however, that her family were not “missonallies,” and perhaps did 
not have that strict idea of mewm and tuum which a well-brought-up 
“missonally” should have. Every morning the natives would flock 
to the ship in their canoes about breakfast-hour, bringing fruit and other 
articles for sale. Sefanga found out which was the air-port leading 
into my state-room, and nearly every morning I would be awakened 
by a shrill little voice crying out, “ Where’s Fleggy ?”—which was as 
near as she could come to my name—and on looking up, I would see two 
black, laughing, mischievous eyes peering through the port, and in 
the port itself perhaps a bunch of bananas, or a cocoanut or pine- 
apple, or that greatest of all Samoan delicacies, a roasted wild-pigeon, 
wrapped up in clean green leaves, 

A ludicrous incident happened to me just before we left the island, 
which illustrates one of the trials of “friendship.” I had with mea 
silk umbrella which I had often carried on shore when it rained. Un- 
fortunately, it was the only one I had. It was the object of admiration 
and I the object of envy of all the natives. 

I happened to stroll one rainy day to the hut of Selungs’s father 
to have a chat in pigeon Samoan-English, and to buy, if possible, some 
of his chickens for the mess. As I entered the hut, I saw on the 
ground in the middle of the floor what I took to be a pile of calico- 
cloth. I was about to seat myself on it, as a preferable seat to any that 
I saw around, when “ Hi, pickaninny! pickaninny !” from his wife, 
who was seated at the other end of the hut, caused me to sheer off in 
time and land myself alongside of the suspicious-looking bundle. Sure 
enough, on inspection I found it contained a little brown pickaninny, 
about me weeks old, wrapped up in its mother’s lava-lava.' 

Feeling somewhat relieved at my narrow escape from such a stern 
predicament, I began on the chicken question. But he said he did not 
wish to sell his chickens, and after a few futile attempts to strike a bar- 
gain, I noticed that he was continually looking at my umbrella. At 
last he could stand it no longer. “S’pose me look,” he said; where- 
upon I handed him the umbrella for his inspection. He turned it all 
around, opened it, and sat under it with evident admiration, both for 
the umbrella and himself. It was raining hard outside ; he was dressed 
in his usual style,—a simple breech-cloth about his loins. He got up, 
went outside, and stood under the open umbrella in the rain. His 
haughty bearing, the dignified manner in which he strutted about in 
front of the hut, was a andy. It was lucky for his friends that none 
of them passed by at the time; he certainly would have given them 
the cut direct, as being beneath his notice. 


1 The lava-lava is the cloth which the native women wrap around their loins. 
It reaches to the knees, and is usually the only costume they wear. - 
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Having strutted about to his heart’s content, and carried the um- 
brella in every conceivable position, he returned to the hut and squatted 
down in front of me, but still kept hold of the umbrella. I saw what 
was coming. 

“ You me flen ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied; “ I believe I have that honor.” 

“Me your flen. Me like you much.” And after some hesitancy, 
and opening the umbrella several times, “ Me like him too,” holding up 
the much-coveted article. 

“Yes; a very nice one. Cost heap dollar.” 

“You me flen ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You like me?” 

“re. 

“S’pose you give.” 

This was certainly a logical argument from a native stand-point. 

“ But, my dear fellow, I can’t give it to you. It is the only one I 
have, and is altogether too good for you. Iam sorry that you will 
have to spoil your clothes in the rain,”’—of which harangue he probably 
understood not one word. But he realized the hard, bare, unpalatable 
fact that I would not give him the umbrella, For an instant he was 
angry; then he sulked; but in a moment his countenance brightened. 
At last, oh, happy thought! he had hit upon a bribe which would tempt 
me. 

“You give me, me give you two chicken.” 

And he smiled upon me in a most gracious fashion. But, alas! 
hard-hearted wretch that I was, I refused. Three chickens, four chick- 
ens, and finally eight chickens were offered; but I was inexorable. I 
wanted the chickens, but I wanted the umbrella still more. He was 
in despair. Once more the rash man went out in the rain with all his 
clothes on, but protected from its ruinous effects by the shelter he car- 
ried. But in a moment he returned, smiling all over. This time I felt 
sure that he had me. Perhaps he was about to offer me his wife,—a 
very pretty woman, by the way. Perhaps he would mortgage himself 
to me for a few years, 

“S’pose you give,” he said, in slow, deliberate words, going up to 
the bundle on the floor,—“s’pose you give; me give you pickaninny ; 
me get plenty more ; him girl.” 

This capped the climax. Metaphorically I collapsed. Visions of a 
beautiful, dusky maiden waiting upon me, ministering to all my wants, 
flitting hither and thither about my room, with noiseless step and grace- 
ful mien ; dark eyes beaming with love and tenderness,—these and other 
thoughts flashed through my mind as I remained metaphorically coma- 
tose. But I was firm. Much as I admire the charms and witcheries 
of the female sex; much as I acknowledge the beneficial influence of 
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woman’s presence on a rough toiler of the sea, I remained firm. The 
ship’s cow having just died, and all the condensed milk on board having 
spoiled, I was obliged to be firm. I grasped the fatal umbrella and 
rushed from the hut, but, alas! no longer his “ flen.” 

It is only within the last thirty years that the Samoan Islands have 
gained a commercial importance. During this time trade has wonder- 
fully increased in value and importance, and the Germans, being the 
first to develop the resources of the islands, have managed to keep it 
entirely in their own hands. 

The principal export is dried cocoanut, which is sent to Germany 
or America, where the oil is extracted. The cocoanut, being fully ripe, 
is picked from the tree, and allowed to remain on the ground until it 
has absorbed its milk and is thoroughly dry. The meat is then taken 
out, and in this state it is called by the natives copra. It sells abroad for 
about ninety dollars a ton, and is purchased from the natives for about 
thirty dollars in trade, which is equal to about fifteen dollars in money, 
so that a handsome profit is left to the traders. The oil is used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of a fine grade.of candles, and as a mixture 
with other oils for lubricating purposes. 

For their own use the natives extract the oil in the following 
manner: The copra is finely grated, and then put into an old canoe 
or box; a little salt-water is added to increase the fermentation, and the 
whole is then covered with mats and left exposed to the rays of the sun. 
The heat tries out the oil, which flows on top, and the whole mass is 
continually worked and squeezed until it is entirely free from oil. In 
this raw condition the oil has not a particularly agreeable odor ; but the 
natives have a certain bean which they bruise and mix with the oil, 
which gives it a not unpleasant perfume. The oil is greatly used by 
them for cooking, for burning, on their bodies and hair, and for various 
other purposes. 

The trade in copra being so profitable, several large plantations of 
cocoanuts have been started on the island of Upolu. It takes from six 
to seven years for the trees to mature, so that the nuts will be worth 
the picking. The bearing-life of the tree after this period is about fifty 
years, each healthy tree producing about sixty nuts a year. One thou- 
sand nuts yield five hundred pounds of copra, from which twenty-five 
gallons of oil are made. 

To start a plantation, the ground is first cleared of trees and brush- 
wood, the cocoanuts are planted at equal distances apart, and between 
them cotton is sown. The cotton bears the first year, and large crops 
of excellent quality are gathered until the fourth year, when the cocoa- 
trees are high enough, and with broad enough tops to keep the sun 
from the cotton, which is then allowed to go to seed. The next three 
years of the plantation are unprofitable; but very little cultivation of 
the trees is needed. The largest plantations have over twenty thousand 
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trees, and the profits from them are enormous. The estimated yearly 
value of copra is thirty-four thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
tons, with a home value of three million three hundred and three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. With the exception of cotton and cocoanuts, 
none of the other important vegetable products of the island have yet 
been developed, and the cultivation of sugar-cane, coffee, indigo, spices, 
etc., has been neglected for the advancement of their rival,—the 
cocoanut. 

In trade, the natives require cotton-stuffs and prints of all descrip- 
tions, knives, axes, and hardware of various kinds. It is the ambition 
of a native chief to have a uniform or foreign dress of some kind, A 
coat which has plenty of brass buttons and gold lace on it makes 
the possessor a happy and envied man. The gaudier the uniform 
the better; and some of the traders have sold old uniforms, bought 
in Europe for a song, at an enormous profit. The requirements 
of foreigners are also considerable, so that a trader with a good stock 
generally finds a remunerative business. Arms and ammunition cannot 
be sold to the natives, and foreigners cannot purchase them without a 
permit from their consul. 

The German government is not backward in fostering and building 
up its mercantile marine, and it never neglects a favorable opportunity 
to extend its colonial possessions. One of the great advantages of 
having a colonial station in these seas is that merchant ships can always 
obtain a return cargo, after having discharged their original, or home 
freight, at Australia or some of the other islands,—a very great desid- 
eratum in determining the profits of the voyage. 

As soon as the trade of Samoa became of importance, the German 
government saw how advantageous it would be for German influence 
to control these islands, and build up an export trade which would be 
both profit and power. Therefore, it gave to its merchants and traders 
every protection in its power, and endeavored to gain the favor of the 
natives. It viewed with jealousy the advances made by the govern- 
ment of the United States towards establishing commercial relations 
with the islands ; but, more especially, it viewed with apprehension the 
formation of a French protectorate over the Marquesas Islands and 
Society group. France must not be allowed, unopposed, to have a 
rendezvous for her war vessels in these waters, where they could obtain 
coal and supplies and thus be enabled to prey upon German commerce, 
in the event of another war. England already had her many colonies 
in these waters, Germany must be on an equal footing ; and the govern- 
ment has been waiting for a good excuse to proclaim a protectorate over 
the Samoan group. 

An opportunity occurred in 1880, and the government made most 
strenuous efforts to force the Reichstag to.carry out its measures, under 
the flimsy guise of subsidizing a company for the purpose of trading 
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among the islands. The formation of such a company, controlled by 
the government, would have been but the preliminary step to the 
attempted annexation of this group. 

Unfortunately for this scheme of annexation, the government of 
the United States had acquired rights on the island of Tuituila, which 
it probably would not willingly have resigned, and which will seriously 
interfere with, if not prevent, the acquisition of these islands by any 
foreign nation. It may have been at that time the intention of the 
German government to ignore these rights of the United States; but, 
however that may be, it is not probable that such a step would now be 
taken without the consent of the American government. 

The opportunity which presented itself was a most unexpected one. 
The principal mercantile house in the islands, and one of the best 
known, and, as it was thought, one of the safest houses in the em- 
pire,—the Godeffroys, of Hamburg,—failed in 1880. Its various 
branches in different parts of the world were placed in the hands of 
the firm’s creditors, the Samoan branch having met the same fate as 
the others. It was thought inexpedient to allow the trade and in- 
fluence of such a long-established house to pass into foreign hands, 
and, accordingly, a company, called the “South Sea Trading Com- 
pany,” was formed on the ruins of the Godeffroys’ firm. The com- 
pany was to buy the Godeffroy property, and to form a large commer- 
cial enterprise, for the purpose of trading among the islands of the 
South Sea. A bill was introduced in the German Reichstag asking 
that body to grant the company a subsidy of ten million marks. 

The government and most of its supporters were in favor of the 
bill; the Liberals were against it. Prince Bismarck was very much 
interested in the question, and exerted all his powerful influence to 
carry it through. It was argued that it was necessary in the interests 
of German commerce, industry, and prestige; that it was necessary to 
missionary advancement and civilization; that, if Germany wished to 
prevent the United States and England from stepping in and taking 
the place of German traders among the islands of the South Sea, and 
depriving them of that supremacy in trade for which they had worked 
so hard, the House must recognize the bill. 

We cannot do better than to give a résumé of the able speech of 
Prince Hohenlohe—at that time acting foreign secretary—in behalf of 
the government. He said that the government laid great stress on the 
measure, and earnestly desired the bill to pass, insomuch as it had lately 
incurred great expenses in promoting German trade among the islands 
of the South Sea. The numerous firms established there testified to the 
restless spirit of commercial enterprise among the commercial classes 
of Germany. After alluding to the benefits in the shape of return 
cargoes derivable from these Samoan settlements, by German vessels 
engaged in the carrying-trade between Europe and Australia, he said 
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that he would endeavor to rectify certain misconceptions of the scheme, 
entertained by its opponents. It was a well-known fact that the trade 
with these South Sea peoples throve only as the savage tribes were im- 
pressed with the power of the nation with which they had relations; 
that traders who had lived long among them asserted that they had a 
very appreciative sense of the might of those countries which already 
had had intercourse with them. The rejection of the bill would result 
in the German settlements in Samoa passing into other hands,—settle- 
ments over which the German flag waved, and which came into exist- 
ence with certain well-studied and well-justified aims. This transition 
into other hands—the hauling down of the German flag and the hoist- 
ing of the English, American, or any other ensign—would decidedly 
impress the natives with the idea that Germauy had suffered defeat. 
Traders averred that this would react on all the South Sea islands, and 
even make itself felt in Japan. He would not argue with them about 
the paying powers of the concern; but they could scarcely deny that to 
abandon the project, after it had once been taken up, could only have 
the most disadvantageous effects. In the interests, therefore, of trade, 
he asked the House to approve the bill, which would materially enhance 
the prestige of the empire and the commercial flag of Germany. 

Several other able speeches were made in behalf of the bill, the 
principal points aimed at being to show the great benefit of having a 
place at which vessels trading in the South Pacific could obtain a return 
cargo ; that having a headquarters like this, Germans could better com- 
pete with the English in the trade with Australia; and that English 
firms were only waiting for the downfall of the project to step in and 
take the place and influence of the Godeffroys’ house. 

The debate lasted several days, and created considerable excitement. 
Bismarck tried to coerce and intimidate the House by threatening to 
send in his resignation if this, his pet project, was not carried out. 
The bill, however, was rejected by one hundred and twenty-eight votes 
against one hundred and twelve. The bubble burst, as other “ South- 
Sea Bubbles” have burst before. 

There was a good deal of “ bunkum” uttered during the discussion 
of this scheme; and none of the evils which were predicted if the bill 
were defeated have come to pass. But the discussion showed how 
much importance the German government placed in obtaining control 
of these islands, if not by actual annexation, at least by secure and un- 
questionable commercial superiority. English and American trade has 
not yet supplanted that of Germany, nor is it probable that it ever 
will so far as export trade is concerned, as Germans hold most of the 
land available for cultivation. 

Let us now see what Americans have been doing in this region, 
which has caused Germany to regard them with such jealous eyes. 
About 1871, a company called the “ Polynesian Land and Commer- 
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cial Company” was formed in the United States. The idea of this 
company was to purchase land, as a speculation, among the islands of 
Polynesia, and also to form a large company for trading among and 
developing its purchases. Among other purchases they bought a parcel 
of land in the harbor of Pago-Pago, island of Tuituila, Samoa; and, 
at the instigation of the company, the American government sent out 
a war vessel—the “ Narragansett,” Commodore R. W. Meade, U.S.N., 
commanding—to examine and survey the harbor of Pago-Pago, and, 
if possible, make a treaty with the natives by which the United States 
would acquire the right to use the harbor. 

The “ Narragansett” arrived at Pago-Pago in January, 1872. Com- 
mander Meade found the natives well disposed and favorable towards 
the United States, and made a treaty with the chief of Pago-Pago 
harbor, by which the government obtained permission to establish there 
a coaling-station. The harbor and surrounding coasts were carefully 
and accurately surveyed. 

By this treaty the United States has secured one of the best—if not 
the best—harbors among the South Sea islands. It is very nearly land- 
locked,—a great desideratum in these seas,—and has a body of water 
that will float the largest vessels. It is the key of the group. Lying 
directly in the track of commerce and steam navigation between the 
west coast of America and the islands of the east, its position will 
naturally force it in time to become a most important place, and a 
necessity to growing commerce. 

It is situated midway between Honolulu and Sydney ; and its posi- 
tion in relation to New Zealand, Australia, the Hawaiian Islands, the 
ports of South America, the Isthmus of Panama, and San Francisco, 
will make it a most necessary harbor for coaling, supplies, and repairs 
for all the trade and travel westward to Southern Polynesia and Aus- 
tralia, or returning thence to the shores of America. 

To the United States it is particularly important in developing the 
commerce of its western coast,—if the time ever again comes when there 
is such a thing as American commerce,—by giving to its mercantile 
marine a port from which it could better compete with the trade of 
other nations, were it in the hands of American capitalists. Its posi- 
tion is plainly marked by thorough surveys by the American govern- 
ment; it is easy of access day or night, and is well protected from the 
hurricanes which sweep that part of the Pacific, and from the danger- 
ous ocean swell which results therefrom. The native chiefs and their 
people are more desirous of maintaining friendship and relations with 
the American people than with other foreign powers, and to secure the 
benefits which would result from intercourse with that country. As a 
rendezvous for government war vessels it is also of the greatest im- 
portance, and the harbor could be easily defended in case of war. And 
the coaling-station, which the American government has already estab- 
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lished there, has furnished its men-of-war cruising in these waters with 
a needful supply of coal, not only at a great saving of money, but 
when otherwise a supply of coal would have been unattainable within 
hundreds of miles. 

In regard to the capabilities of the Samoan Islands, and American 
trade among them, Secretary of the Navy Robeson, in his annual 
report for 1872, says,— 

“Tt is by no means the province of this report to discuss ques- 
tions of foreign policy, or to present any event,—even the plainest 
interests or requirements of our national commerce,—but I cannot for- 
bear to say that, if we are not prepared to ignore wholly the impera- 
tive commercial needs, as well as the splendid commercial opportunities 
of our Pacific States, and to yield, also, the opening avenues of our 
Pacific trade to the comprehension and courage of more liberal, though 
more remote peoples, we should not neglect the opportunities thus 
afforded, at least to protect, if not to encourage, some of the American 
interests which are there struggling to establish themselves.” 

In 1873, the government determined to investigate more fully the 
advantages of maintaining relations with these islands, and a special 
agent, Mr. A. B. Steinberger, was sent out to inquire into the state of 
affairs. He reported favorably, sustaining all that had previously been 
said, and pointing out additional advantages. He remained in the 
islands a couple of years, and then returned to the United States. 

He returned to the islands again in 1875, coming out in a govern- 
ment vessel, but in an unofficial capacity. The vessel arrived at Pago- 
Pago, in February, and her arrival was hailed with every demonstra- 
tion of joy by the natives. The object of this second expedition was 
to establish, if possible, a permanent government. On the 22d of 
April, the ship went to Apia, the seat of government, where about ten 
thousand natives were assembled for the purpose of inaugurating the 
new government. After various documents and messages of greeting 
were read, Mr. Steinberger delivered the presents of President Grant, 
consisting of arms and ammunition, and a flag composed of seven al- 
ternate red and white stripes, with one white star on a blue field. A 
constitution was adopted, and Steinberger was elected prime minister ; 
but on account of the hostility of the missionaries, he was obliged to 
leave the islands a few years afterwards. Since that time the govern- 
ment of the “kingdom” has been carried on with varying success. 

The Samoan Islands have a valuable commercial future before 
them, in which it is to be hoped American trade will play an impor- 


tant part. 
FREDERIC B. VINTON. 
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PROGRESS IN MODERN ARTILLERY AND 
FORTIFICATION. 


I.—Tue “Boomerana SPANKER.” 


THE chief study of artillery officers, and the greater part of their 
attention, has heretofore been in the direction of the increase of initial 
or muzzle velocity and exaggeration of range. The object to be 
attained is to pierce or batter in the sides of any ironclad which can be 
made to float, or to breach all fortifications which can be constructed, 
however thick the parapet; also to reach a range so extreme that an 
enemy’s position can be cannonaded at such a safe distance that we are 
beyond the reach of his telescopes or his hearing the sound of our guns. 

To attain this desired end it is only necessary to continue the prog- 
ress in increasing the size of our heavy guns, and in enlarging the 
magnitude of our grains of powder, dynamite, and other explosives, 

There will be a limit as to weight, length, mass, ete., which must 
act as a barrier to the inventive genius of our artillery and ordnance 
officers, over which their scientific ingenuity cannot vault. 

After Congress shall have been persuaded to force a “ plant,” either 
by the hot-house growth of an impending war or the cold-frame influ- 
ence of our being left far behind by foreign improvements and prog- 
ress, there may be no insuperable difficulty to prevent the actual manu- 
facture of guns of illimitable length and calibre. Possibly, we may 
hope for a monster piece of ordnance so long that, whilst its breech is 
receiving the necessary welding strokes of a steam-hammer of one thou- 
sand tons at Rock Island arsenal, a similar process is being applied to 
the last ring of its muzzle at Springfield armory, Massachusetts, and the 
region of the chase and trunnions is receiving the same delicate attention 
from a triplicate thousand-ton tack-hammer at Watervliet arsenal. 

Hammer away! There is no danger that the monstrous engine of 
war, however gigantic, will ever outgrow the anticipated limits of the 
universal Yankee nation or of the Ordnance Department! The 
farmers along the line from the Mississippi to the Housatonic may at 
first object to blocking the country roads, but they will soon learn to 
tunnel under the gun to connect them. The railroads also may make 
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some outcry and noise; but, although it is said that these properties 
were once valuable, and did, in early times, yield returns on their cost, 
they are certainly of no account now, and the managers of them had 
better go to work and labor at something like other people. 

To this point we see no limit to the construction of any sized gun 
the market will take in paying quantities; but when we arrive at the 
loading, pointing, and sighting of the piece, a real obstacle is discovered 
which will fix a limit to the length. 

The power of the lenses of our field-glasses will limit the length of 
the axis. The distance between the breech and the muzzle cannot well 
be greater than a good telescope can reach, or than a long-stepping 
gunner can march inasummer’s day. Also the heretofore hypothetical 
relation which exists between calibre and length of bore will establish 
some limit as to the magnificence of the former. There must also be 
a reasonable limit to the size of grains for the powder, as it would not 
be convenient for a grain to be larger than could be carried. between 
two men, in a suitable sling or hand-barrow. A limit is also unavoid- 
ably imposed so far as the range is concerned. 

Among the boys, in our school-days, there was an axiom—never 
questioned—“ What goes up must come down,” etc.; but still we 
remember that when the envious naval officers subjected Ames’s guns 
to proof at Bridgeport, they finally, after failing to burst one, filled it 
full, elevated it to 45°, and tried to throw a projectile over Long 
Island! Some years after the occurrence, Horatio Ames related the 
circumstance, and, with his usual emphatic expressions, more forcible 
than elegant, asserted to us that the projectile “ was not down yet, and 
never would come down!” So that the extreme range to be sought 
must be within the limit of where the projectile is sure to come down, 
before acquiring the character of an aerolite. Hence we see that it 
may be considered certain that there are limits, even with all the elec- 
trical aids, to the growth of the heavy artillery business. 

On the other hand, we know of no limits which as yet hedge around 
the McLanes, the Hotchkisses, the Gatlings, and all other experimenters 
and inventors of coffee-mill, crank, vibratory, balloon, or other machine 
artillery. Almost every day we hear of something new in the way of 
gun or projectile, which can look around a corner, put a regiment out 
of the way with a corkscrew motion, or accomplish some other sup- 
posed impossibility of war. 

The wonder of the present hour is the invention of the “‘ Boomerang 
Spanker,” by (as is supposed) a second lieutenant of artillery, who is a 
member of the next class for detail at Fortress Monroe in 1886. We 
regret that his secret has been so well guarded that we are unable at 
present to furnish the drawings or describe in detail all the parts and 
actions of his machine. 

The peculiar and original secret of this piece does not rest with 
Vou. XIII.—No. 4. 29 
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itself alone, but exists also in its projectile, which is a flat, thin, metallic 
plate, instead of being, as heretofore, an elongated or spherical solid. 
It is also proposed that the gun-squads shall have their cooked rations 
served on these same plates, and thus save the large appropriations 
which Congress would otherwise be expected to make to supply annu- 
ally such expensive china as would be appropriate. 

The ingenious young officer became deeply interested in a young 
lady at that Old Point hotel which bears the name of the daughter of 
Esculapius. In one of their frequent promenades, whilst waiting their 
turn at the favored trysting-place of flirts, Gun No. 40, which they 
found occupied, they strolled to the beach. It is not to be surmised 
that every young lady from the hotel could be tempted to visit Gun 40 
with any young officer ; in fact, this one is the only instance of the kind 
which is recorded in official reports. But the imagination is not so 
clear in regard to the young men. Probably not one of them can be 
discovered who would forego accompanying a young lady there on suf- 
ficient provocation. Indeed, some of them would flirt with a vestal 
virgin, even if he foresaw that she would permit the fires to die out 
whilst hanging on the music of his words. 

On the beach some children practiced, with skill, skipping flat 
stones on the surface of the water; and noticing that the missiles occa- 
sionally took wing and curved in the air with a boomerang motion, 
the idea on which the lieutenant founds his invention at once took so 
absorbing control of his mind that he entirely forgot the lines from 
Tom Moore, which he had carefully committed to memory for his fair 
dulcinea. The young lady, conscious of looking utterly captivating in 
a becoming spring gown, has never known why the neglected Gun 40 
waited in vain, and why, instead, she devoted herself to watching the 
silly actions of uninteresting children. 

Meanwhile, the great Boomerang idea, which was to create an 
entire revolution in attack and defense of fortified places, was being 
evolved. 

The flat, thin, spanker projectile from the Boomerang gun, being 
aimed so as to clear the crest of a fort about a foot, is caught up by 
the air and comes back again, taking the infantry, standing on the 
banquette, with their attention closely engaged in front, unexpectedly 
and with demoralizing effect, in the rear. There is no escape from it, 
for it behaves somewhat as the boys’ fire-serpents do on Fourth-of-July 
nights, and goes everywhere. It is as likely to go into a casemate arch 
as anywhere else. 

With a sufficient number of these pieces in the hands of an attack- 
ing force, there is no alternative for the beleaguered garrison but to 
escape from the stern embarrassment of their position by instant flight, 
or to request to be taken in on easy terms. 

If we had had the whole artillery reserve at Yorktown made up of 
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these extraordinary pieces, it is doubtful if even Prince John B. 
Magruder himself could have avoided the demoralizing effect of this 
back-action ; and it would not be said to-day that the Army of the 
Potomac sat down for four weeks making cautious scientific approaches 
on that little division of his! 

The science of war and fortification could have been laid aside with 
“the shovel and the hoe,” we could have put Barry and Hunt on picket 
with the “ Boomerang Spankers,” and about half the infantry could 
have gone on furlough with the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War. 


“Point BLANK,” 


Late Maj.-Gen. U. 8. Volunteers, 
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A CLERKS VIEW OF CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


To prevent the use of the civil service for partisan purposes, to insure 
a high degree of efficiency in its work, and to place its employés on a 
just and equitable footing, are the chief objects to be gained by civil 
service reform. The constant agitation of the subject for the past few 
years, and the evident earnest desire of the best class of citizens that 
the “spoils system” should be abolished, bore fruit in the enactment of 
what is known as the Pendleton Civil Service Act. By this law the 
extortion of money from government employés is made a criminal 
offense, and appointments to certain clerkships are required to be made 
from those who have passed a competitive examination, and without 
regard to politics. These clerkships are thus raised above the plane of 
politics, and, as ascertained fitness is the basis of appointment, the effi- 
ciency of the service is materially increased. But the Pendleton Act 
was only intended as a forerunner of further legislation. What that 
legislation should be, viewed from a clerk’s position, I shall briefly 
consider. 

The first and greatest necessity observable from this stand-point is 
that a law governing discharges from office, and placing them beyond 
the individual caprice of the head of a department, should be enacted. 
Not only is it impossible that the employés be placed upon a just foot- 
ing without such a law, but the highest possible degree of efficiency 
in the work of the civil service cannot be attained, nor can it be ren- 
dered entirely and completely non-partisan. The law, as it now stands, 
limits the power of the appointment, and as a political friend cannot 
be selected in his place, the motive for discharging a political enemy is 
to some extent removed, but only to a limited extent; for, although a 
friend may not come into office, an enemy is sure to go out of office. 
It would be singular, indeed, if the possibility of another political ap- 
pointment coming in should counterbalance the certainty of one going 
out. It may be asserted, however, that the head of an executive de- 
partment cannot carry on its business effectively unless his subordinates 
are in sympathy with himself, and hold views similar to his own. But 
the secretary does not make his department, nor does he pay the clerks 
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who are under him. The duties of the latter, like his own, are pre- 
scribed by law, and it is the business of the secretary to see that the 
clerks perform their duties as the law intends they should. While 
some of them may hold political views directly opposite to his own, 
and may be outspoken in their expression, this cannot detract in any 
way from their usefulness as clerks. What is to prevent a secretary 
discharging all those clerks in his department who differ with him po- 
litically? What is to prevent his using his power of removal, now 
unlimited, as a means of intimidating them into voting as he chooses? 
Why should he not select his strongest political opponents for dismissal, 
although they may be the best clerks? Under the civil service law 
as it now stands there is no check to this power, and, as a consequence, 
we must look for more or less of partisan dismissals with each change 
of administration. For it must be borne in mind that, while the object 
of the Civil Service Act is to render the offices it applies to non-par- 
tisan, the heads of the departments are, from the very nature of our 
politics, almost invariably strong party men. To the credit of the 
present administration it must be said that such arbitrary and unjust 
dismissals as I have alluded to have been few, but this is a result 
reflecting credit on the administration alone. 

Until the employés are protected by law from capricious removal 
by their official superiors, the highest possible degree of efficiency in 
the government work cannot be attained ; for the best class of men will 
not be ‘likely to present themselves before the Civil Service Examiners 
for admission into a service they are so liable to be discharged from. 
The consequence of a law governing discharges would be vastly to im- 
prove the personnel of the civil service, and, as a result, the character 
of its work. 

It has been asserted as a reason for the omission of a law affecting 
discharges, that it would interfere with the constitutional power of the 
Executive. If this be true, then it necessarily follows that a law re- 
stricting appointments must be also unconstitutional, and the Pendle- 
ton Act is of no value. 

It seems almost superfluous to add a word showing the injustice 
inflicted on the government clerks, by this omission. Their tenure of 
office is most precarious. They are permitted to feast at the govern- 
ment tables only with the drawn sword of dismissal above them, sus- 
pended by the slenderest thread, which may be broken at any moment 
and without the slightest warning. A hasty word, the machinations 
of a hidden enemy, a fancied transgression of rule, may be taken as 
sufficient cause for removal. The victim is afforded no opportunity for 
defense ; he is rarely informed of the charges against him, but in an in- 
stant, at one stroke, he finds himself officially decapitated. A system 
of terrorism is thus always prevalent, and it has bred among a large 
number of government clerks a slavish spirit of syeophancy and toady- 
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ism incompatible with true American manliness. It would be singular 
if this were not the case; and, as an instance bearing on the point, I 
mention that it is not long since a certain clerk was discharged be- 
cause of an opinion (reported by an eavesdropper to the bureau chief) 
expressed to another in the street. 

What provisions a law of discharges should contain it would be 
presumption in me to more than hint at. Disobedience of orders, bad 
habits, irregularity, incompetence, are, when established against a clerk, 
sufficient ground for his removal. Offensive partisanship, too, when 
that at present elastic expression shall have been compressed into some 
definite shape, should also be included. 

So far, legislation for the civil service has not dealt with the ques- 
tion of improvement of the clerk’s position. This is excusable, as 
those who were in office when the Civil Service Act was passed were, 
with but few exceptions, results of the “spoils system,” petty politicians 
appointed because of small party services, hangers-on of influential 
men, persistent needy wire-pullers. ‘That such men should profit by a 
law enacted for those who receive their offices because they are espe- 
cially qualified to fill them would be unreasonable. But the political 
party to which the former clerks owed their places has passed out of 
power, and a new party has come in, armed with the necessary imple- 
ments for weeding out the bad clerks, In July next, when a new 
civil service law would go into effect, this party will have been in 
power over half of its allotted four years. Now, then, is the time to 
consider what shall be done, in order that the new clerks who owe their 
places to no party, and the old clerks who have retained their places in 
spite of an opposing party, shall be placed where changes of party 
cannot affect them. 


GAILLARD Hunt, 
Clerk Class 1, U. 8S. Pension Office. 
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THE place is Panama, and the time noon of a blazing September day. 
The shadeless plaza would be entirely deserted were it not for the pres- 
ence of a shabbily-dressed, sunburnt man, whose ambling gait, and-tar- 
and-paint-smeared garments bear testimony that he is a follower of the 
sea. Regardless of the sun’s heat, he walks slowly across the plaza 
from the vicinity of the Grand Hotel, pausing finally, as though to get 
his bearings, in the little star-shaped spot of shade underneath the soli- 
tary palm-tree that stands, or used to stand, near the monument which 
keeps alive the name of Tomas Herara. When satisfied as to his course, 
he continues on down the narrow street that leads to the custom-house 
landing, looking at each door as he passes, as though in search of some 
sign to which he had been directed. The street is not long, and he 
soon finds the object of his search, which proves to be the oval board 
which Americans see so often in foreign towns, having painted upon it 
the distorted eagle, holding a ribbon in his mouth, upon which appears 
this legend, “ Consulate of the United States of America.” 

After ascending the narrow flight of stairs and explaining his mis- 
sion to the clerks in the first office, our seaman was admitted into the 
inner office, where the consul sat dozing in his chair, and wondering 
why he had ever applied for the Panama consulate. Removing his 
woolen cap, and making vigorous use of it at once to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his face, the stranger remarked, with an accent that showed 
him to be a son of Erin,— 

“Tt’s a hot day, sorr.” 

“Yes,” said the consul, assuming his brisk office manner. “ What 
can I do for you?” 

“Me name is Foley, sorr, Patrick Foley, an’ I comes to ye for 
help. I belong to the British ship ‘Ganges,’ just here from Liverpool, 
and I wants ye to lock the captain up; he’s been abusin’ me all the 
way across.” 

“ Are you an American citizen?” asked the consul. 

“T am, yer honor.” 

“ Where is your home?” 

“Me home? Why, yer honor, I am a sailor, and I have no home, 
barrin’ me ship; leastwise none to speak of.” 
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“Have you ever lived in the United States, or been naturalized 


there as a citizen?” 

“No, sorr, I can’t say as I has; but I have been to New York two 
or three times, sorr.” 

“ But that gives you no right to claim American citizenship or my 
protection.” 

“ T want to be an American, sorr.” 

“Yes, I dare say; but that does not make you one, you know. 
My authority extends only to American citizens, and I can do nothing 
for you, as you are plainly a British subject.” 

“A British subject is it ye say ?” 

“Of course; and you will have to take your troubles to your 
British consul.” 

“The British counsel is it? He’s no counsel of mine, yer honor. 
Why, I’d rather be mauled to death than go near the loikes of one 
of ’em.” 

“Then,” said the consul, seeking to be humorous, “ you will have 
to go to your Irish consul.” 

“Ah, sorr,” replied the man, with a true Irishman’s pathos in his 
voice, “there is no Irish counsel.” 

“ Yes, that’s so; but, at any rate, I can do nothing for you.” 

“ Can’t yez make me an American, yer honor?” 

“ Not very well to-day, Pat. You will have to live five years in 
the States to gain the full rights of citizenship.” 

“T couldn’t do that, sorr, because I make me livin’ by sailorizing, 
an’ I couldn’t do nothin’ ashore.” 

“You might become an American citizen by serving in the navy.” 

“Ah, Dll do that, sorr. Can ye ship me now?” 

“Certainly not. I do not ship men for the navy, besides which 
you have no right to ship, as you belong to the ‘Ganges.’ If you can 
get discharged from that ship and then go on board the ‘Oregon,’ now 
in the harbor, they may take you, if there are any vacancies.” 

“ Yes, sorr; thank yez, sorr,” said the man, pausing then to think 
of something else to say. 

“Good-morning,” said the consul, seeking to close the interview. 
“You will find the British consulate in the street Santander, on the 
other side of the plaza.” 

“ Good-mornin’, sorr, thank yez; but the British counsel will be in 
that street a long time before I’ll trouble him.” And the seafaring 


man withdrew. 
A week or two later, Patrick Foley appeared on board the U.S. S. 


“ Oregon” and expressed a desire to enlist in the American navy. His 
clothes were shabbier and his hands dirtier than when we last saw him, 
and he was furthermore garnished with a very black eye and an ugly 
gash on the side of his nose,—farewell testimonials of esteem, doubt- 
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less, from his late commanding officer. There were several vacancies 
in the ship’s company, and, as Patrick passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion before the surgeon, his name was soon entered on the pay-roll, 
and he found himself, with the title of “ Landsman,” to which he 
objected eloquently, assigned to duty as a foretopman. 

As a man-of-war’s man our hero was neither good nor bad; like 
all his race he obeyed orders faithfully and worked hard, so long as 
there was some one to oversee him and tell him what todo. He had 
aloud mouth, another national characteristic, by the use of which he 
amused or exasperated the foretopmen as he thought circumstances re- 
quired, and which, on one or two occasions, had led to interviews with 
the captain at the mast, and subsequent periods of inactivity in the 
“brig.” One thing that Patrick could not understand was why he was 
not allowed to go on shore on liberty, when other men in the crew were 
going all the time. When a man enlists in the United States navy he 
is provided with clothing and other necessary articles to the value of 
about fifty dollars, and, of course, goes in debt for that amount until his 
pay amounts to enough to discharge the debt; this takes about three 
months, and during that time the man, no matter how well behaved he 
may be, is kept on the restricted list. I have nothing to say as to the 
justice or injustice of this scheme myself, but our friend, Patrick Foley, 
had. When seated on the port chain under the top-gallant forecastle in 
the evening, with his friends about him and his pipe burning brightly, 
his remarks on the subject were frequent and free; with a careless 
mixture of marine metaphor, he often announced his intention to “ Rig 
a purchase to git to wind’ard of thim biled-shirt blackyards aft” ; by 
“biled-shirt blackyards” meaning his superior and commanding officers. 

Finally, the “ Oregon” went down the coast to Callao, at which 
place Patrick was still refused permission to go on shore. He had 
made several pilgrimages to the mast to get information on this subject, 
and had learned from the executive officer, on the occasion of his last 
interview with that official, that no meant no, and that any further 
investigation on his part would surely be the cause of imprisonment 
in the “brig.” This restriction of personal freedom was very odious to 
Patrick Foley, the more so because it was done under the flag which 
he had been led to believe was the perfect symbol of liberty: so his 
soul was heavy within him, and he cast about in his mind for some 
method of righting his wrongs. 

Now it happens that there is in Callao a hospital, managed by the 
Sisters of Mercy, where seamen and other homeless people are treated 
when sick. Some of the men of the “Oregon” had been cared for at 
this place, and described it as being a very pleasant establishment to 
pass a few weeks in. Being satisfied with the good reports of the hos- 
pital, our hero concluded that he would go there and enjoy a vacation 


at public expense. By properly neglecting his physical welfare he 
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succeeded in getting a touch of the coast fever, with which he got on 
the “binnacle list” aboard ship. This much accomplished, he began 
to complain daily to the surgeon of the most alarming symptoms, and 
to frequently assert that his dissolution was fast approaching. So well 
did he manage his case that the surgeon finally became alarmed about 
him, and recommended that he be sent to the hospital, which recom- 
mendation was carried out. 

Once inside the hospital wards his ills rapidly vanished, and in a 
few days he was put on the list of convalescents, with permission to 
walk about the town during certain hours of the day. This was seem- 
ingly better than the routine life on shipboard, but was far from enjoy- 
able to Patrick, as he had no money ; and it is a well-known fact that 
there is no more miserable creature in existence than a seafaring man 
on shore, without money. The resident physician of the hospital was 
away at this time, an assistant being left in charge. This assistant, 
Fitzgerald by name, was himself of Irish blood, and had served in 
the United States navy as an apothecary; so he soon became quite 
friendly with our friend Foley, and appreciated his tales of oppression 
on shipboard to such an extent that, instead of discharging his inter- 
esting patient at the end of the first week, he reported him as being 
“slowly improving” each week. With the aid of this person our hero 
soon arranged a plan for getting money, the successful working of 
which was as here narrated. 

At the end of that week it was reported to the surgeon of the 
“Oregon” that the patient in the hospital was much worse, and that 
he exhibited symptoms of yellow fever. Two or three days later a 
messenger came on board the ship, bearing a letter which stated that 
Patrick Foley, landsman, of the United States steamer “ Oregon,” was 
dead, that his clothing and effects would be destroyed to prevent infec- 
tion ; that the officers and men of the ship were advised not to visit the 
hospital ; and that about twenty dollars would be necessary to defray 
the expenses of burial. All of which was signed by Dr. Fitzgerald. 

The man was not out of debt entirely, and the question at once 
arose as to where the necessary twenty dollars were to come from. The 
paymaster argued that the book of regulations only provided for the 
funeral expenses of commissioned officers, and he held that, if he were 
to advance the money from the public funds in his charge, it would 
certainly be checked against him when his accounts went to Washing- 
ton. Various other opinions were held by various other officers, and 
arguments on the subject were in a fair way to become heated, when 
the captain settled the matter forever by briefly ordering the sum to be 
taken from the “slush-fund.” This was satisfactory to everybody, with 
the single exception of the executive officer, who regarded the order as 
especially intended to injure him. 

All executive officers have hobbies, as is well known, and the hobby 
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of this one was white paint, it being a mania with him to touch up all 
the white-paint work in the ship at least once a week, and oftener if 
he could do it without the captain finding it out. The quarterly allow- 
ance of white-lead only lasted about two weeks under this practice, 
after which the chief engineer’s allowance, borrowed by means of many 
blandishments and soft phrases, kept the work going on for a week or 
two longer. When all the paint in the ship was exhausted, it became 
necessary to eke out the rest of the quarter by buying it on shore, the 
executive officer having the use of the “slush-fund” for this purpose, by 
a special treaty of peace and amity that he had entered into with the 
paymaster. Now, the executive officer knew a trader on shore who 
had a large stock of white-lead on hand that, having been damaged, 
could be bought as a job lot for the small sum of twenty-five dollars, 
and he had set his heart upon getting it, as it would last him for 
months. By neglecting his painting for two or three weeks, and 
guarding the “ slush-fund” with the most parsimonious frugality, he had 
succeeded in amassing nearly twenty-two dollars, and felt that the 
prize was almost in his grasp, when his savings were almost all swept 
away by the captain’s order. No wonder, then, that his brow was sad, 
or that he made darksome remarks about resigning. It was well known, 
however, that the captain was not given to argument with his subordi- 
nates ; so the twenty dollars were produced and sent on shore, accom- 
panied by a letter from the captain, thanking Dr. Fitzgerald for his 
kindness to the dead seaman and for offering to attend to the matter of 
burial. The death of Patrick Foley was duly reported, through the 
proper channels, by the surgeon of the ship, to the surgeon-general 
of the navy, and this story may reasonably be expected to stop here. 
Not so, however; for there were later developments. 

The twenty dollars above mentioned having safely reached the hos- 
pital, fell into the hands of Dr. Fitzgerald, who kept one-half of it, and 
turned the remainder over to a healthy-looking man dressed in the blue 
mustering-suit of the United States navy, the same man being seen 
abroad in the streets of Callao soon after. Had we been watching 
him, we would have noticed that he made a direct course to the Calle 
Castile, in which street there are great numbers of unpretentious tem- 
ples given over to the worship of the god Bacchus; and that, arriving 
there, he began at once to pay his devotions. Now, ten dollars in the 
possession of a seafaring man is not liable to be very abiding, although 
its purchasing power is general as long as it lasts. So that it came to 
pass that by the time the sun went down our friend the sailor was re- 
duced to his normal condition of poverty. By that time, however, he 
had the appearance of having received a generous return for his money, 
and he was thoroughly enjoying himself. Numerous people, who had 
hitherto been strangers to him, had become his most intimate friends, 
and numerous others had received summary punishment at his hands 
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for applying to him the epithet of “Gringo,”—a term of reproach 
much in use on the west coast of South America. About the time that 
darkness fell upon the scene, this lone seaman had made his existence 
known to the entire population of Callao, and had so attracted the at- 
tention of the police of that town that he became engaged in a desperate 
battle with a large band of them. He bruised and otherwise maltreated 
many of them, but was at last overpowered by numbers and cast into 
prison. The next day he denied all nationality, so instead of being 
turned over to one of the consular courts, he was tried by the local au- 
thorities for being drunk and disturbing the peace. Being unable to 
pay the fine imposed upon him, he was obliged to join the cosmopolitan 
band whose labors are directed to the improvement of the public high- 
ways of that region, and for the next twenty days he had to wield a pick- 
axe and wear a chain on his leg. 

A few weeks later, preparations for sea were going forward on 
board the “Oregon.” Steam had been raised, boats hoisted in, the 
ship unmoored, and everything was ready for a start, whenever the 
executive officer, who had taken the bridge, would give the order 
necessary to the men who were leaning forward on the capstan-bars, 
ready to walk around. The quartermaster, after sweeping the harbor 
with his glass, turned to the executive officer and reported, “ There’s a 
blue-jacket comin’ this way in a shore-boat, sir.” 

“Who is it? There are none of our men out of the ship.” 

“Dunno, sir. It’s a blue-jacket though, and he’s comin’ here, 
because he’s wavin’ his cap to attract attention.” 

After a pause of a minute or two the executive asked, ‘ Well, can’t 
you make him out yet ?” 

“Yes, sir; it’s that dead man Foley a-comin’ back, sir.” 

“ Nonsense! it must be some man left here by the ‘ Kalamazoo’ last 
month.” 

By this time the boat was alongside and the unknown came clamber- 
ing up the ship’s side, dragging his bag and hammock after him. It 
was none other than our old friend Patrick Foley. As he arrived on 
the gangway he greeted the executive officer with a cheerful smile and 
reported, “ Returned on board for duty, sorr.” 

“ What the devil does this mean, Foley? Have all hands been 
called ?” 

“No, sorr, not as I knows on; but I haven’t been dead, sorr.” 

“ Where have you been, then ?” 

“Well, sorr, I had no money, and me and the doctor we 
thought i 





“ Silence !” broke in the executive, as the sickening thought that he 
had been swindled out of his “slush-fund” came over him. “Go to 
the mast and stay there until I want you!” Then turning forward, he 
shouted with considerable bitterness of tone, “ Man the bars! Heave 
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around!” And his subsequent orders to “ Man the cat!” “ Man the 
fish !” and “ Pipe down!” were all more or less tinged with gall. 

The captain, in the mean time, had been on the poop watching the 
process of getting the ship under way, and had been an observer, of 
course, of all that had taken place, he being very much interested by the 
spectacle of a dead man standing at the mast. So when they had “ piped 
down” he came forward on the quarter-deck until he arrived abreast of 
the engine-room hatch, where he stopped and feigned indifference to 
his surroundings. The executive being very familiar with the “old 
man’s” peculiarities, at once hastened down from the bridge, and going 
to him, explained that Patrick Foley, who had been reported dead, was 
alive again, and that he suspected him of having practiced some base 
deception. Accordingly they went to the mast, where they confronted 
the offender, and proceeded to investigate the affair, which was rapidly 
cleared up by a few words. “ Yes, yes; I see, I see,” said the captain, 
rubbing his beard, as was his wont, and looking hard at the culprit. 
“Ten days in the brig; double irons;” and the captain, with a keen 
appreciation of the humorous side of the affair, withdrew, while the 
executive officer went down the wardroom ladder fairly purple with 
rage to think that his robber had received so trivial a punishment. 

One more chapter and our tale will have been told. It is morning, 
and the “Oregon” lies at anchor in the harbor of one of those wonder- 
ful islands that gem the Southern Ocean. The harbor is simply a long 
pond or lagoon, protected from the open sea outside by a coral reef 
several miles in extent, upon which the long swell of the Pacific is con- 
tinually breaking into high uplifted lines of white spray, which fall 
over into the quiet harbor inside, with great heavy crashes that are re- 
echoed from the lofty wooded hills beyond the shore. The tide, which 
had been flooding during the latter part of the night, has now turned 
ebb, and is running swiftly past the ship, out through the narrow gap 
in the reef, which is the only entrance to the harbor from the sea. 

A few minutes before eight o’clock the executive officer takes the 
bridge, and immediately after the shrill cry of the boatswain’s pipe is 
heard, followed by the loud call, “All hands cross t’gallant and royal 
yards!” The men go to their stations, all-the necessary gear is manned, 
and everything is in readiness for the evolution. When the cabin 
orderly, who had been sent in to report eight o’clock to the captain, 
appears on deck and transmits the order, “ Make it so, sir,” the execu- 
tive gives the word of command, the yards swing across in their places, 
the band strikes up “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the quartermaster 
hoists the American ensign, and the duty-boats of the day drop from 
their davits into the water. As the men begin scampering down from 
aloft, one of them, a young apprentice, misses his footing and falls from 
the fore-topmast cross-trees, striking on the rim of the top and again 
on the starboard anchor, from which he falls into the rapid tide below. 
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A score of men spring at once to the hammock-nettings to jump after 
him, but they all hesitate, for the tide is sweeping rapidly towards the 
cruel reef and the great breakers beyond, and the water is known to be 
full of sharks. One man only jumps, and, being a good swimmer, he 
soon reaches the floating body, with which he drifts outward on the 
tide. “Away, whale-boat,” echoes through the now silent ship, and 
that boat is quickly leaping over the water towards the gap in the 
reef, She reaches it just in time to see the swimmer, still holding the 
lifeless body of the boy, swept through and then caught in the great 
breakers to be dashed again and again against the sharp, cutting face 
of the reef until both bodies are beaten out of all human resemblance. 
Being helpless to aid, the boat then pulled back to the ship against the 
tide. 

“ Who was that man who jumped overboard ?” shouted the execu- 
tive officer from the bridge to the boatswain on the forecastle. 

“ Foley, sir; foretopman.” 

And in due course of time the Navy Department is officially in- 
formed, for the second time, of the death of Patrick Foley, landsman. 


F. M. BENNETT, 
Assist. Engineer U. 8. Navy. 





“ALAS! FOR THE LOVE THAT LIVES 
ALWAY.” 


(Concluded from page 324.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


“EMILY, what are you going to do with that Mr. Norvell?” 

“Going to do with him? Iam going to have nothing to do with 
him after to-morrow. He sails for Oregon at eleven o’clock,—at least 
that is what he tells me in this highly impassioned note I have just 
received.” 

“ Are you engaged to him ?” 


“Engaged to him? No—TI think not.” 
“ Are you going to be ?” 


“Going to r 

“ For goodness’ sake, Emily, stop repeating my words like a parrot ; 
you exasperate me,” cried Mrs. Hawkins, who, however much she 
might resemble her sister in person, was in direct contrast to her by 
reason of her vivacity, and was always, as she expressed it, in a state 
of exasperation at Emily’s extreme apathy of manner. 

The sisters were enjoying, or rather Mrs. Hawkins was endeavor- 
ing to enjoy, a confidential talk in one of the tiny rooms looking sea- 
ward, usually provided for guests and mosquitoes at summer resorts. 
Emily, ethereal as usual, was perched on the bed, calmly brushing her 
golden locks; and Mrs. Hawkins, impatiently pacing up and down, 
was trying that most hopeless of tasks,—to force confidence. 

“Now, Emily,” assuming the elder-sisterly, chaperon tone, “of 
course I feared something of this kind when I brought you here, but I 
did hope your last bitter experience might have taught you to be 
careful ; and I thought, being thrown with other girls, you might grow 
more like them,—become more companionable and less peculiar in 
your tastes,” 

“Oh, dear! I am not peculiar. I wish you would stop harping 
on that theme. I go my own way. I don’t seek to molest any one, and 
if, out of twenty or thirty men, one happens to take a fancy to me and 
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I enjoy his society, I don’t see why you should upbraid me, and—and 
actually ask me my intentions. It would be more sisterly to ask him 
his.” 

Miss Grey was aroused in words, at least, but her voice was as soft 
and her manner as calm as if the merest pleasantries occupied her 
thoughts. 

“ His intentions are evident enough ; and, oh! Emily, I entreat you 
beware. He reminds me so much of that other,” sinking her voice 
to a whisper; “and you are leading him on in just the same way. 
Have a care lest the same tragedy be repeated.” 

“From all reports it would be a just retribution. He has slain his 
tens of thousands,” answered Miss Grey, flippantly, but a shudder 
passed over her slight frame. 

“And you could live and see another man shoot himself in your 
presence?” cried Mrs. Hawkins, out of patience with the impassive 
creature. “Emily Grey, that story has never reached here: I have 
taken care of that; but I will tell Mr. Norvell and warn him, unless 
you promise me not to lead him further, or to engage yourself to him 
and keep the engagement.” 

“ Ah! you make me think of such horrid things. That other man 
was crazy. You know every one said it was not my fault, and”— 
with an almost embarrassed laugh,—* Mr. Norvell is not half as fond 
of meas you imagine. I make no impression on him; and, Alice, I 
won’t stand that, he shall fear me or love me,” with more energy than 
Miss Grey’s acquaintances could have believed possible. 

“Take care that he does not make you fear him. But, oh! child,” 
cried Mrs. Hawkins, in genuine admiration, for Emily was now fully 
arrayed in evening attire, “ you are beautiful enough to cause any mad- 
ness. Why won’t you use your beauty for the happiness of others and 
yourself?” 

“T am happy,” selfishly answered Miss Grey ; “ only you bring up 
such ghostly things I am positively shivering. Why did you speak 
to me of that man? I had forgotten him, and you have brought 
back the whole ghastly sight to me.” 

‘My dear! I only wanted to warn you.” 

“ And a moment ago you wanted to warn Mr. Norvell. Well, I 
am going to him now. Shall I send him to you, or shall I tell him 
the story? Iwill. I believe I will!” 

‘Emily, if you dare!” cried her sister, alarmed at Emily’s excited 
state, and dreading her dare-devil spirit when once aroused. “ For- 
give me, dear; I only meant to frighten you; and I wish you could 
like Mr. Norvell,” she continued, soothingly. 

“T’ll tell him he has your consent, then,” murmured Emily, “ in 
ease he should condescend to honor me with an offer.” And with a 
little mocking laugh she glided away. 
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“ How you look, Mr. Norvell!” was her greeting to Hervey, who 
had been hovering about the elevator for the past hour, and as each 
load of fair girls was deposited at the entrance to the ball-room, and 
still she was not among them, had been growing more and more hag- 
gard, until his handsome face was really wan and pitiful to behold. 

“ And how you look!” was his answer, the witchery of her pres- 
ence coming over him and chasing away the shadows. “ Ah! how 
strong and triumphant your beauty makes you; but you shall listen to 
me to-night. Do you know what you are going to do?” 

“ How odd you all are! Alice has been asking me that very ques- 
tion. Are you going to ask me my intentions ?” 

“No; but I am going to tell you mine.” 

Hervey’s sufferings of the past month, his quarrel with Jack, his 
wretched infatuation, all combined to give him a certain determination 
and strength that many a stronger man might have longed for at such 
a time. 

“ And, pray, what are your intentions? There, I have saved 
Alice the trouble of that question.” 

“To get a month’s delay in my orders, marry you, and take you 
with me out to Oregon,” he answered, all in one breath. Now Jack 
would know if his threat was all bombast. 

“ Suppose you can’t get a delay ?” was Miss Grey’s only response, 
given in her coolest, most silvery tone. 

“Of course I shall get a delay. I will give my reasons for ask- 
ing. Emily,” he pleaded, “ don’t—don’t baffle me now as you have 
so often. We have passed a strange summer together,—a summer of 
moonlit nights, of glorious sunshine days, of song and poetry, of love 
and hope,—no, not hope; you have never once given me hope; but 
now the time is come when you shall listen to me. See, all things are 
changed. Thereis no moon to-night. Hear that weird sighing among 
the pines: a storm is brewing. There, a string of your zither is 
broken,”—wantonly twisting a wire out of place,—“ and I, whom you 
have charmed, and duped, and fooled, am no longer at your feet. I 
am the master to-night, and you shall give me the promise I require. 
For weal or woe our lives are cast together ; and if your happiness is 
at an end, know that you have only entrapped yourself in the meshes 
you spread for me.” 

Excited, angry, filled with rage and knowledge of wrong-doing, 
Hervey had not once glanced at Miss Grey during this tirade. They 
were now some distance up the beach, and had come to a stand near a 
log—the mast of some wrecked vessel—deeply buried in the sand ; and, 
as his last cruel words were uttered, he looked at her and for a moment, 
at least, a flood of genuine tenderness came over him, and, his mood 
changing, he wondered how he ever could have so spoken to a woman 


—and such a woman as this. 
Vou. XIII.—No. 4. 80 
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“Take care lest he make you fear him,” had been her sister’s words, 
“ He has made me fear him; I am losing my power over him.” And 
with this thought she crouched lower and lower until, sitting on the 
sand, she leaned her head against the heavy log and gave one long, 
deep-drawn sigh just as Hervey turned to her; then raising her full, 
lovely face, white, more pathetic and less witch-like in the clear star- 
light than he had ever seen it, she noticed the sudden change in his 
countenance, and lost no time in regaining her sway. 

“ And I have moved him,” she thought. 

“Hervey,” the vibrant voice began, “sit down,” pointing to the 
log. “I am going to tell you a story. You know I have no words of 
my own: but listen. Once, far away in Spain, there lived a beautiful 
Gothic princess, who reigned supreme over the hearts of men by reason 
of her beauty, but held their senses in thrall and charmed their souls 
with the music of her lyre. One day the armies of her father were 
routed, and she was taken prisoner by a Moorish king, who immediately 
became so deeply in love with her he offered to make her his queen, 
_ give her freedom, grant her slightest wish, if she would but love him 
in return. For answer she would strike the silver string of her lyre, 
and an irresistible drowsiness would seize upon the kingly lover, 
depriving him of all power to plead his cause. For some time the 
beautiful captive had been the object of much envy and jealousy on the 
part of an astrologer, the friend, and indeed the real ruler of the king 
and his domain, and he determined to possess her. By a series of 
witcherafts he succeeded in duping the king and getting into the presence 
of the princess. No sooner was he by her side than, quickly seizing 
her, he struck the ground with his wand and disappeared with her for- 
ever from the sight of the king. In a subterranean cavern he kept 
her under enchantment many thousand years, but she forever played 
on her silver lyre, and he nodded and slumbered through the centuries 
completely under the sway of the music. The enchantment has long 
since been broken; the astrologer and princess are both dead; but the 
silver lyre remained intact. Long ages afterward one of my Spanish 
ancestors found it, and in the course of time it was carried to Germany, 
where a zither was made from parts of it,—and I have that zither. 
Yes,”—mournfully,—*“ you have tried to ruin it, but your attempted 
destruction will only make the charm more fatal. Listen!” Striking 
a strange deep chord, and in a voice more weird and peculiar than 
usual, she sang an old Spanish song, learned she hardly knew where, 
but in perfect harmony with the words she had been speaking; and 
struggle against it as he would, Hervey felt the spell steal over his 
senses. All power, all thought, all determination left him; and he 
only longed to do her will, to Suit her pleasure, to be her willing, 
happy slave. 

He did not, he could not reason that, excepting to one of his highly- 
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wrought nervous organization, the quaint Moorish tale and weird ballad 
would only have formed an appropriate accompaniment to the pretty 
play, with the beautiful girl and himself for dramatis persone and the 
romantic situation for befitting scenery. No, to his excited imagination 
she seemed imbued with awful power, direct from the enchanted 
Gothic princess, and with her charmed music was drowning his soul 
in melody. Still softly singing, she rose and floated down the beach. 
Hervey followed, all his resolution gone. She might, she might not 
marry him. There was nothing for him to do but obey her sovereign 
will. 

As they stepped on the gallery of the hotel and within the glare of 
gaslights and hum of voices, a portion of the mystical influence seemed 
to leave him, and once more finding his voice he said, as the sweet, sad 
tones of the Dolores Waltz floated on the air,— 

“You have conquered. Now, I don’t demand, but I ask for, one 
dance,—just this one last waltz. Surely that is little enough to grant, 
after all you have refused me.” 

“No,” she answered ; “I will not dance with you ever again.” 

“ By heaven, you shall!” he cried, grasping her wrist. “You may 
not now, but you will, if I have to wait until I am dead. I will re- 
turn and claim this dance, if we have to waltz over my grave!” 

“Oh,” she cried, marching 'y, but with a little shudder, “it will 
be this way: 

‘¢The maiden sleeps in her chamber, 
Where the trembling moonbeams glance; 


Without, there singeth and ringeth 
The melody of a dance. 


‘¢¢T will look just once from the window, 
To see who breaks my rest.’ 
A skeleton fiddles before her, 
And sings like one possessed : 


‘¢¢'T'o dance with me you promised, 
And you have broken your vow; 
To-night is a dance in the churchyard ; 
Come out and dance with me now.’ ”’ 


With this she deftly slipped her hand from his detaining grasp, 
and fled from the corridor. 

This, then, was the end. To-morrow—now that he had no excuse 
for delay—he must sail. 

Well, the sooner it was over the better ; and, worn out in body and 
mind, Hervey slept that night as he had not done for weeks, and on the 
morrow stepped on board the steamer without one word of farewell, 
even to Jack, whose heart was bursting with regret at losing his friend 
in such a way, and filled with anxiety concerning Lilian’s happiness 
when she should learn of this more serious defection of her lover. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


In the land where “rolls the Oregon,” and near the mouth of its 
principal tributary, lies a spot so fair, so beautiful, the name “ God’s 
chosen” is far more appropriate than that of “God-forsaken,” as Hervey 
once denominated it. 

On a slight eminence sloping towards the river, where the tide 
ebbs and flows as on the sea-shore, is the military post, not beautiful 
in itself, but picturesquely so from its charming situation. 

At its back, encroaching on the quarters, rise the stately forests of 
pines, miles upon miles of forest giants, majestic, gloomy, but aromatic 
and sweet, filling the air with that pungent fragrance which, when 
combined with salt-breezes, is so delicious. Towards the east, over 
swelling plains and rushing waters, stands, in summer grandeur, Mount 
Hood, whose tapering summit just catches the morning beams, and 
holds them until his vast expanse, even to the base, is bathed in rosy 
glow, and keeps, late into the twilight, the sun’s last rays to crown his 
venerable head in crimson, and be a beacon-light to mariners until the 
pall of night is fully drawn and his glory lost to sight. Far above 
the clouds towers Mount Hood. His feet may be bathed in mist; the 
winds may blow, the thunder rattle, the rain may fall, but. full, serene, 
and white the snow-capped mountain rises far superior to the disagree- 
able incidents of this nether world, strengthening man’s belief in the 
hope, at least, that there is a place—perchance not far distant—where 


‘ Falls not hail nor any rain,’’— 


a sweet and soothing consolation, it must be confessed, to dwellers in 
this clime during the rainy season. 

But the rainy season has not yet begun. That of last year is for- 
gotten, lost sight of in the lonely days that have followed, as all things 
disagreeable and heart-wearing pass away when happiness comes and 
we forget the weary struggle and sad preceding nights. 

Thus it was with Lilian. Her faith had been sorely tried. For over 
two months she had not heard from Hervey, and her womanly pride 
rebelled against this almost contemptuous neglect, while her womanly 
instinct and deep love caused her still to seek excuse for the absent one. 
With advancing years, Lilian, young as she still was, had come to the 
sad knowledge that her idol was not free from dross ; but, as is always 
the case in such a nature, that knowledge lessened not one whit her affec- 
tion. But the places, alas! were reversed. She it was who felt the 
tender, protecting love, and he, if love it could be called, had no feel- 
ing but one of satisfaction, when in her presence, and angry resent- 
ment if the thought of her obtruded on other fancies of the moment. 
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But to-day he was coming—coming—coming! Lilian’s heart sang a 
roulade of tender notes, and the happiness within shone from her eyes 
and in her pretty, flushed cheeks, and the little feet sped across the 
parade to meet her father with the same stag-like swiftness of the old 
West Point days of long ago. 

“ Bless my heart, little girl! I think the trip to the Cascade may 
be postponed while you look like this. Why, Lilian, child, I haven’t 
noticed you very much for the past three weeks, these plagued In- 
dian troubles have so worried me; but the pale, wan Lilian has 
disappeared and my own bright girl come back. Well—well, child, 
I am glad of it. All our troubles are vanishing. Those reinforce- 
ments I have been waiting for all summer will arrive to-day, not 
quite too late,—no thanks to the War Department, however. George! 
but ll be glad to see them. T’ll pack them up the country to-morrow 
morning, and then if I don’t have to go after them and take command 
myself, you and I can resume our long rides and have our evening 
games of chess.” 

So the old soldier rambled on, never glancing again at Lilian after 
the first satisfied look at her blooming face, happy in the knowledge of 
her returning health, and glad that the heavy responsibility of keeping 
a large force of Indians at bay with insufficient troops was to be lifted 
from his shoulders. Lilian was hanging on her father’s arm. They 
were crossing the parade, going from the adjutant’s office to the com- 
manding officer’s house, and her weight became a trifle heavier as she 
inquired in a voice she tried in vain to keep steady,— 

“Do you mean all the troops, papa? And the officers? Are you 
going to send them all away ?” 

“Of course, child, of course. Those fine young graduates will 
have an early opportunity of testing their valor. Good for them— 
good for them. ‘There are too many carpet-knights around now. Let 
them learn to know the whistle of a bullet. They have had enough 
theory ; let us see how they put it into practice.” . 

“ But, papa, they will be so tired after the long voyage; and the 
Indians have been very quiet for a week or two.” 

“ Ah, ah, my special pleader. What interest have you in keeping 
the troops from their duty? Getting tired of your old father? Want 
some beaux in the garrison,” beamed the colonel, thinking he had 
struck the right chord, and jubilant in his heart that Lilian was begin- 
ning to take renewed interest in mundane affairs. He knew nothing 
of the love-affair between Hervey and his daughter. Hervey, to be 
sure, was the son of his old friend Norvell. He remembered a little 
fellow in knickerbockers who was always going to be a soldier, and 
who had amused him one day when he had jestingly pointed out the 
dangers of a military life and had warned the embryo lieutenant of 
the possibilities of being shot, by philosophically remarking that he 
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“might as well die that way as any other.” But an active frontier 
life had erased many early associations, and the name of “ Norvell” 
on the list he had received of his new officers carried little meaning to 
him. “Of course, Lilian,’ Mr. Norvell had often written, “ until 
I have a commission and something to offer you, I cannot ask your 
father for you. Let us keep our secret, dear, until I have a settled 
income, and then,” etc., ete., until happy Lilian would blushingly 
assent in her heart to all he had written, and calmly tell her mother, 
who, with true American confidence, was not too inquisitive about her 
daughter’s correspondence, that she had “just received a letter from 
Mr. Norvell, and he desired to be remembered.” 

The colonel was so highly delighted with his own idea of Lilian’s 
solicitation in regard to the troops he paid no attention to her protest 
against any such desire, and as they reached the house gave her the 
list of officers arriving, laughingly telling her to make her choice, and 
those she desired retained should be kept at the post, even if the 
Indian riots had to wait. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE great vessel was slowly steaming up the river. The bar— 
that treacherous shoal of rocks at the mouth of the Columbia—had 
been safely crossed ; not without danger, for during the dense fog the 
ship had been discovered drifting perilously near a hidden rock, and all 
hands on board had worked hard for many hours ; but now everything 
was quiet, and the wearied men and officers were either seeking repose 
or were doffing their travel-stained garments for the uniform in which 
they were to report to Colonel Almer at the now rapidly approaching 
fort. 

To Hervey the active work and excitement of the early morning 
had acted like a stimulant. During the voyage he had been moody, 
surly, and thoroughly uncompanionable, winning the opinion from his 
brother-officers of being a “deuced disagreeable fellow.” But to-day 
much of his old-time brightness returned ; and as he slipped on his 
blouse he hummed a gay little cadet air, which came to a sudden close 
as his hand touched an envelope in the breast pocket, and he slowly 
drew forth a letter, directed to himself, with seal unbroken, hidden 
away and forgotten since that miserable morning at Old Point. There 
was something pathetic in the month-old postmark, and impressionable 
Hervey, with a shame-faced feeling, held the dainty missive in one 
hand, stroking it gently with the other, and thinking regretfully of his 
little love whom he had so greatly wronged. But Mr. Norvell was 
very apt to find some rays of light even in his darkest hours, and now 
he bethought himself that his best consolation lay in reading Lilian’s 
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words. And what consolation there was in them! Not one word of 
reproach, not a single accusation of neglect,—full of love and tender- 
ness, and joy that the regiment to which he was assigned being already 
in Oregon, he might be stationed near them. 

“ Dear little Lilian !” and he was going straight to her. Not being 
a cad, he did not put it in words, but he felt that his presence would 
give pleasure; and Lilian never played upon his feelings, never raised 
him to the height of bliss and then let him down to the lowest depths 
of depression,—and, after all, he was engaged to Lilian. Fortunately,— 
yes, he could positively say fortunately—Miss Grey had not acceded 
to that mad request of his. How silly he had been that night! Actu- 
ally, he had thought of suicide. Bah! what a fool he had been! How 
he wished he had read Lilian’s letter the morning it was received: but 
she need never know. Yes,—a strong sense of honor returning,——she 
should know; he would tell her, and his punishment should be her 
knowledge of his weakness. 

Hervey’s better angel was at work. He did not intend to spare 
himself; but did he ever dream of failing to win Lilian’s sympathy ? 
Through all his self-abasement ran the pleasant glow of being for- 
given,—of being loved much, in one sense, “for the dangers he had 
past.” That Lilian—dear, loving little Lilian—could be tried too far 
never occurred to him. 

So the great ship reached her haven, the troops were landed, the 
officers reported, and Colonel Almer, remembering Hervey as the son 
of his old friend, sent him immediately to the house, “ where,” he 
said, “ Mrs. Almer and Lilian will make you welcome.” 

But Mrs, Almer was not in the house. ‘Lilian saw her hero cross- 
ing the parade. At last, after all these weary months, he was coming ; 
and she—yes, she—was glad. But why should she feel that icy numb- 
ness while her face was burning red? Why, instead of going to the 
door and greeting him, making him welcome as her father had prom- 
ised, did she stand quite still in the centre of the room, controlling 
with a painful effort the desire to run and hide herself? She heard 
the step on the porch. The front-door was ajar; the parlor-doors 
were always open into the broad hall. There was yet time; should . 
she run? No; he has seen her. She raises her eyes. Yes, it is her 
hero,—the one love of her short life; and his face is all aglow with 
the pleasure of seeing her again. 

“ Lilian,” he cries, “ my little Lilian; don’t you know me? Ain’t 
you going to speak to me?” attempting to take her hand. 

What instinct is it that causes her to draw back, to put his hand 
from her, and to say, in a voice whose steadiness astonishes herself, 
“Oh, Hervey, Iam glad to see you! I have waited so long for this 
moment; but, Hervey,—I must say it,—are you as glad to see me? 
You have not written to me for months. My last letter was never 
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answered. Hervey, tell me now, and tell me finally, have you been 
true to me? Is there any one else you care more for? Now, while 
this is secret between you and me, I can bear it. I shall not blame 
you, and I willingly give you your freedom; because, Hervey, I 
could believe in you till death, but I could never be second in your 
affections.” 

“ And you never have been, and you never shall be,” cried Hervey, 
making this astonishing declaration in good faith, for at this new 
development in Lilian’s character she had never seemed so dear or so 
worthy to be won. “ Lilian, I have been a fool this summer, but you 
shall hear all about it; I promised myself that this morning. I have 
been a mean, contemptible fool, and I don’t wonder you turn from me. 
But, dear, don’t be too hard on me; give me just one smile; look for 
a moment as you used to at West Point, won’t you ?” 

The foolish, boyish words had their effect. Hervey’s voice was 
irresistible, and his pleading for a little sunshine before he made his 
humble confession played sad havoe with Lilian’s resolution, or rather 
impulse,—for until she heard Hervey’s footstep she never doubted her 
joy and happiness at his arrival. 

“Dear Hervey,” she said, looking up into his face an instant; 
then Mrs. Almer’s entrance gave her an opportunity of retreating, 
while the matronly edition of Lilian greeted Hervey with much 
warmth, laughing at his changed appearance,—“ since I last saw you 
in short clothes, and you told me they were ‘knee-ker-bockers,’ be- 
cause they only came to your knees, and your knees were always 
‘ bocked.’ 

“ Lilian has told me,” she continued, “ of your kindness to her at 
West Point, and Iam so much obliged to you for looking after her 
there. I hope you will still be good friends; I like these friendships 
descending through generations, especially army friendships. There 
is something so appropriate in the sons and daughters of old comrades 
and companions keeping up the same feeling, to say nothing of the 
satisfaction of knowing the antecedents of one’s acquaintances; and 
there is nothing so delightful to me as in tracing hereditary character- 
istics. Now, in a day or two I will be able to tell you just exactly 
from which side of the family you inherit the little peculiarities every 
one is sure to exhibit in the course of time. That little trick of hold- 
ing your head on one side as you listen to me is just like your father, 
and that way of glancing over your shoulder towards the sofa is— 
let me see,”—and Mrs. Almer paused meditatively, not for want of 
breath, however: she was mounted on her hobby, and could ride fast 
and furiously a much longer distance. 

Hervey stood silent, wondering what this harangue was leading to, 
and mentally congratulating himself he had not noticed this trait he- 
reditary in Lilian. He might also have been glad to know that Mrs. 
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Almer’s harangues never did lead to anything; she chatted away in 
her own pretty, harmless fashion, utterly unconscious that she could 
ever be a bore to any one. Descended from a fine old army family, 
married into a fine old army family, she was convinced that the world 
should live, move, and have its being in the army. Indeed, she had 
once strongly urged upon a Western Congressman the advisability of 
making appointments to the army or West Point hereditary, the eldest 
son, as a matter of course, following in his father’s footsteps, his train- 
ing and education leading to that object, receiving permission to serve 
his country as a precious inheritance. ‘ Then,” cried the little woman, 
“what an army we should have! What a bulwark of defense to the 
nation! What esprit de corps!” Imagine her horror and disgust 
when the incorruptible man announced that he was opposed utterly to 
standing armies; he believed in saving the people’s money. “ Your 
ideas, madam, are opposed to all the principles of a republican form 
of government,—a paid aristocracy, nothing more nor less,”—until the 
ardent stickler for hereditary rights was speechless with indignation, 
and forever afterwards believed that the country, in the hands of such 
ignoramuses, was going to the dogs. 

The colonel this time interrupted the lady’s flow of words. Of 
course, Hervey was asked to stay to luncheon, and then it was the 
colonel facetiously remarked,— 


“ Mr. Norvell, you will doubtless be glad to know you are to begin 
your military life in the field. The order is out for your battalion to 
join the troops on the Snake River. Personally, I regret to say you 


start to-morrow morning. Lilian suggested - 


“ Papa!” 

“‘ Well, my dear,” with provoking serenity, “ you did suggest they 
might be tired, and it did not matter if the Indians massacre a few 
more settlers now that they had killed so many, while the troops 
recuperated.” 

“Oh, papa! I had no idea they were so bad; and I am sure Mr. 
Norvell won’t think”—with an appealing glance towards Hervey—“ I 
did not consider them soldiers enough to stand an expedition after a 
sea-voyage.” 

“No, my dear,” cried the colonel, rising, his eyes twinkling ; 
“Mr. Norvell may think as I did.” 

Then he vanished, while Lilian unfilially thought there was nothing 
so unpleasant, for the time being, as an old tease. 


CHAPTER X. 


Hervey came for Lilian after “retreat” to take a long walk, during 
which he had determined to confess his faults and, of course, be for- 
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given and reinstated into favor. With the Lilian of four years ago 
this would have been a foregone conclusion ; with the Lilian of to-day 
there was just that spice of uncertainty which rendered the humiliation 
of himself and endeavor to win pardon rather piquant than other- 
wise. 

As the twain walked slowly across the parade, under the grand old 
trees, the four new officers who had arrived with Hervey, and were just 
then grouped in a forlorn manner near the adjutant’s office, grew ex- 
ceeding wroth at what they termed “Norvell’s deuced impudence.” 
“ Just like him,” growled one, “to act like a bear on the way out, and 
now walk into the colonel’s house and off with his daughter before other 
fellows have had a chance to say ‘ How d’ye do.’ ” 

“Don’t you remember,” said another, “that Miss Almer was an 
old spoon of Norvell’s two years ago at West Point?” 

“ And, after having about a thousand since, he is evidently taking 
this up just where he left off,” laughed an elder officer. 

“T knew Miss Almer at West Point,” grumbled a classmate of 
Hervey’s. “Didn’t I nearly get scratched once by being absent at 
retreat because she wanted to see the sunset from the water? And I 
took her around the bluff in a skiff, and I have not been asked to 
luncheon nor allowed to walk with Miss Lilian.” 

“Never mind, old fellow,” said his senior, “you are going where 
glory waits you on the Snake River, and you can either bring back 
your laurels to lay at Miss Almer’s feet, or we will have the mournful 
pleasure of recapturing your scalp from the gory brave who has de- 
prived you of that ornament, and will send it, if you desire, to Miss 
Almer, with the touching legend appended, ‘I lived for love, for love 
I died.’” 

There was a general laugh at this cheerful view of the subject, and 
the four disconsolates betook themselves to the post club-room. 

Lilian was not old enough to sit down and analyze her feelings 
towards Hervey since her first sight of him in the morning, nor 
need we. Wonderful is the heart of woman, and her ways past 
finding out, is sufficient explanation. “The king could do no wrong” 
had been her motto always. Often had she blamed herself for a 
lack of womanly pride in condoning and excusing Hervey’s many 
peccadilloes. Now all the dormant pride in her nature came to the 
surface. 

There is always a tender spot in our hearts for the absent, and often 
that tenderness vanishes when in the presence of our best loved; and 
poor little Lilian, who had so often upbraided herself for her meekness, 
now cherished the spark of resentment against Hervey until for her 
sweet nature it grew into quite a blaze. 

Perhaps the feeling, too, that Hervey was anxious to exonerate 
himself in her eyes, that to a certain extent he was in her power, roused 
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her spirit of coquetry, for this little Lilian was a very woman in her 
inconsistencies. 

She listened without comment to Hervey’s recital of the summer’s 
folly. Mr. Norvell talked well. His voice was perfection, and he 
always became interested in his subject ; but, as he tried to bring before 
Lilian a picture of Miss Grey’s peculiar beauty, endeavoring to show 
how irresistible was the fascination, and how helpless he was under 
such a spell, he grew too enthusiastic. There are few women disin- 
terested enough to hear with indifference a man in whom they have 
the slightest interest wax eloquent over another woman’s beauty. 
How much less could this woman listen to her lover expatiate on the 
witchery of a woman to whom he confessed he had been completely 
subjected ? 

“She was so uncanny, Lilian,” he exclaimed. “She was so indif- 
ferent, and yet when I would struggle to be free, she would wind her 
invisible chain of enchantment about me, and I would be helpless. 
Lilian, you would pity me if you knew how I suffered,” he continued, 
with manly selfishness. “TI lost all my friends, I quarreled with Jack ; 
indeed, it was he who. brought on my crowning piece of foolishness, 
He attempted to remind me of you, and then I told him I would 
marry Miss Grey and bring her out with me; but she, when I made 
the mad proposal, sang some weird song and glided away from me 
like a wraith. Then, Lilian ” Hervey stopped, awed into silence 
by Lilian’s white, set face. 

“Then you came back to me after she had refused you,—after Jack 
Tremaine had pleaded for me; after you had scorned me to his face,— 
you came back to me. Oh, Hervey! Hervey! how could you so 
humiliate me ?” 

“ Humiliate you! My darling, I never dreamed of such a thing. 
I was only telling you.” 

“You shall never tell me anything again—never!”’ fiercely cried 
Lilian. “You have ruined my life, you have brought me to the 
dust with mortification, and now I have done with you, and never, never 
want to see your face again.” 

With which hysterical exclamation she turned from him, walked 
rapidly down the path towards her father’s house, entered, and closed 
the door without once looking back to where Hervey stood dum- 
founded at this second crumbling to the earth of a beautiful structure 
he had reared to aid him out of his difficulties. 

With a forcible exclamation cursing his own stupidity, but going 
far from the mark in placing his failure not on his words, but on the 
telling at all of his folly, he entered his quarters, where his men were 
making preparations for the early morning start. 

Then he suddenly realized he should not see Lilian again. He 
was going away with those cruel words of hers ringing in his ears,— 
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words he knew he deserved, but words that cut him to the quick coming 
from the one woman in the world he knew now he had ever loved— 
that he still loved, and would love till his death. 

He was wild with regret. What an utter failure he had made of 
his life,—of her life even, of Jack’s life. “ For if I had been out of 
the way, Jack would have won her and made her as happy as I have 
made her miserable.” 

He felt that he could not leave with this breach between them; 
and yet he knew it was impossible to see Lilian again. He would 
write, and write such a letter as would make her believe in him if she 
had one atom of love for him in her heart. One atom! when the 
poor little heart was bursting with tenderness for him at this moment, 
although her pride sustained her in the course she had taken. 

All night through the demon of unrest pursued Lilian, and, oddly 
enough, in her lightest sleep she was always at West Point, not with 
Hervey, but with Jack, who grinned horribly, and continuously chat- 
tered in one low tone the word, over and over again, “Shot! shot! 
shot!” or she was on the boat bound for New York, and the hills were 
one rattle of musketry, and the same hideous word echoed and rever- 
berated across the water, now mournfully whispered, now demoniacally 
yelled, now gleefully shouted, until Lilian with a scream awoke, to 
find her dream in part true, as a loud report announced the firing of 
the morning gun. Then the shrill notes of the fife, the sound of 
trampling horses and marching troops, caused Lilian to run to the 
window just in time to see the last column of troops file out of the post 
and disappear from view behind the hill. 

He was gone. She had not seen his face again. She might never 
see it. Her wicked, heartless prayer would be answered, and all her 
happiness and her lover’s life lost through her bitter words spoken in a 
moment of wounded vanity, for that was it, nothing more nor less. 
Hervey was all that was honorable and high-minded. He had humili- 
ated himself to confess the details of an innocent flirtation to her; and 
because he praised the beauty of this other woman, acknowledging her 
fascination, she, forsooth, must fly in a rage, dismiss her lover, and 
be, oh! so desolate herself, sobbing bitterly, with her head on the 
window-sill. 

“Tf you please, Miss Lilian, here’s a note for you that was to be 
delivered immegiate,” came the maid’s voice through the closed door, 
after she had vainly rapped many times. 

Still sobbing and nervously shivering, Lilian stumbled to the door, 
and, opening it, drew in Hervey’s letter. 

Recognizing the handwriting, and hoping she hardly knew for 
what, she tore open the envelope, and through tears that blurred the 
writing and blinded her, read : 
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“My Dar.Line: 

“ Although you have taken away my right to call you so, still in 
my heart you are and will always be my darling; and as this letter is 
to be my heart laid bare to you, you must not mind if therein you find 
yourself still enshrined and still thought of as my own love. 

“That I am unworthy even to think of you in such a light, no one 
more thoroughly realizes than myself. That I have been most justly 
treated, that I have deserved all this sorrow, I acknowledge; and yet 
—oh! Lilian, my weak nature cries out against such treatment. I am 
weak, God knows. Sitting here to-night alone, writing I hardly know 
what wild words to you, I seem to be some other than myself. All 
my past life is spread out before me,—a short enough, and in many 
respects an innocent enough life,—and yet the wreck of one, maybe 
two lives, is the result of my boyish selfishness and boyish foolishness. 
That you have loved me I know; that you can still love I dare hardly 
believe. I thought yesterday, in my egotism, I had only to tell you of 
my madness to be forgiven. You, who had always been so patient 
with me, to whom I had always turned, much as a child turns to its 
mother, as a weaker nature always turns to the stronger, and expects 
and accepts forgiveness. 

“ But, Lilian, amid all my disappointment I never loved you as I 
did while, in your womanly indignation, you were hurling words at 
me that burned into my very soul. For with that love there mingled 
a respect. Where before I adored you, I now venerate you. 

“ Dear, I ask for nothing in the future. For me there seems to be 
no future. Perhaps, if I return, hope whispers that out of your great 
pity you may have compassion on me. But, in this clearer vision given 
me to-night, I see no return for me. Strive as I may, there is some- 
thing shutting me out. I cannot lift the veil that is so closely drawn 
around me, making this the one supreme moment of my life. If I 
could only look in your dear eyes once more, if I could only—but, 
dear, don’t grieve for me. I forget—perhaps you will not even read 
these words. I only pray you will, that you may know I am, living 


or dead, yours and yours only, 
“ HERVEY NoRVELL.” 


Straight to the end read Lilian, her eyes dry and burning long 
before she had finished. She looked steadily for a moment at the sig- 
nature, and then, with a weary little sigh, sank gently to the floor. 
There they found her hours afterwards, still unconscious. <A pale, 
quiet, almost middle-aged woman came out of that trance. The pretty 
girlish Lilian was gone forever. So much can one live in a few hours, 
when the sufferings of what should be years are showered down on one 


devoted head at once. 
She could not suffer more, even when the dread news came. She 
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merely bowed her head and murmured, “TI, and not the Indians, alone 
am responsible. I sent him to his death.” 

With that fixed idea she went through life,—a life of one long ex- 
piation for an imaginary crime. Always gentle, always lovely, she 
was as completely apart from all mundane joys and interests as if she 
too had, with Hervey, winged her flight to another world. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AnvD Jack? It was many days afterwards when Jack heard of the 
tragedy. His battery had been ordered to Oregon on the next steamer 
after Hervey’s departure, Captain Hawkins in command, who was 
going to take with him his wife and his sister-in-law, Miss Grey, and 
Miss Cole had been the recipient of many confidences from Jack on 
his perturbed spirits in not only having to travel all the way out to 
Oregon on the same steamer with “ that girl,” but in bringing her right 
in to Hervey’s life again when he hoped he had forgotten her. 

“Ten to one, Mr. Tremaine, you will be so desperately in love with 
her yourself before the voyage is over, you will feel like shooting Mr. 
Norvell, or any one else, who dare assert a prior claim,” laughed Miss 
Cole. 

“ No, I won’t,” said Jack, growing suddenly very grave. 

“Forgive me. I know you won’t. It was a heartless speech,” 
and Miss Cole laid one little hand on Jack’s coat-sleeve ; and then—as 
they two were alone in the summer-house, and the steamer was even 
then in sight that was to bear him so far away—Jack took the pretty 
hand in his own and, holding it tightly for an instant, tried, in his 
own bluff, bashful way, to thank her for her friendship and sympathy, 
“‘ which have grown very dear to me this summer,” he said. And Miss 
Cole—the audacious, the independent, the irrepressible Miss Cole— 
buried her head where her hand had lately Jain and sobbed forth,— 

“T—I shall miss you dreadfully ; you have been just like a dear 
br—brother to me this summer.” 

Jack’s honest heart was all in his throat as he gently, almost un- 
consciously, stroked the glossy black braids Jaid so confidingly on his 
arm; and when the assembly call to march the troops to the ship 
sounded, he, like a brother, stooped and kissed the peach-like cheek, 
and with one last hand-clasp was gone. 

In Miss Grey’s own peculiar way she did, undoubtedly, endeavor 
to ensnare Jack. She might as well have tried to move a rock. He, 
rather unjustly, felt nothing but contempt for her, and scarcely any 
sympathy, even on that awful morning when the ship came up the 
river and the government tug met them, bearing an officer, who, with 
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that strange fancy some men have for delivering first the news, good 
or bad, clambered up the ship’s side, and, seizing Jack’s hand, cried,— 

“Bad news for you, old fellow, I am sorry to say. You have 
not heard, of course ?” 

“No, of course I have heard nothing. What is it?” cried Jack, 
turning white. 

“Norvell was killed a week ago on the Snake River, leading a 
brilliant charge !” 

“ Norvell killed !” 

Instinetively Jack glanced at Miss Grey, who, white to the lips, 
her great eyes widely stretched, was crouching close to her sister, who, 
though equally shocked at the dreadful news, was trying to shield 
Emily from the wondering gaze of the assembled crowd. 

“ Alice, don’t let him come. He said he would if he died,—he 
said he would come and dance with me. Don’t, don’t let him,” Jack 
heard her murmur as Mrs. Hawkins led her away. 

“She did love him, then,” he thought. 

Did she? or was it merely a superstitious horror of Hervey’s last 
wild threat? None ever knew. After that first shock she was the 
same placid, indifferent, lovely Miss Grey. Excepting that she could 
never bear to hear the Dolores Waltz, and had a trick of quickly 
glancing over her shoulder in a frightened manner whenever its strains 
were heard, and indeed shunned all dancing, she showed no more emo- 
tion. An uninteresting puzzle to most men, and a beautiful, bewilder- 
ing, unattainable divinity to a few, who thought the world well lost to 
gain her love. 

In all his sorrow,—for that Jack did grieve sorely for the loss of 
his friend may well be believed,—his first thought now, as ever, was 
of Lilian. How did she bear this terrible bereavement? How could 
that loving, trusting little heart live on without the one love, the main- 
stay of its life? That she knew anything of the Old Point affair, or 
that Hervey, of all people, had told her, never occurred to Jack. Im- 
mediately on landing he went straight to the house, and was shown 
into the parlor, where Lilian was seated near one of the long windows, 
gazing on the parade, at the spot where she in such anger had parted 
from Hervey that night of their last interview. 

One look at that hopelessly sorrow-stricken face caused Jack more 
acute pain than he had ever suffered in his life. Whatever of passion 
had mingled with his tenderness for her went from him then, and in 
its place came the reverent, holy admiration one feels for a saint far, 
far removed and beyond the stain of human love. 

She heeded not Jack’s entrance until he stood beside her, mute with 
great sympathy; then, raising the soft blue eyes, she said, without 
greeting, without names, speaking as from a continued conversation, — 
“Yes, you loved him too.” 
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“He was my friend, and I loved him,” answered Jack ; “ but we 
parted in anger.” 

“T know, he told me; but you are not responsible for his death: 
you are spared that, while I have that to bear, too.” 

“Lilian, what do you mean? Don’t you know he died a hero’s 
death, leading a brilliant charge ?” 

“Yes, I know,” went on the hopeless voice. ‘ He asked to lead it 
because I said I—never—wanted—to—see—his—face—again. Jack, 
I said that to him. Oh, I can see it all so plainly! He had been 
granted permission to lead the charge the night before, and he made 
all his preparations, knowing he would never come back. It was just 
before daybreak when they started to climb up the mountain. He 
placed his men in ambush, making them creep softly and scarcely 
daring to breathe, for he knew the Indians were all around them; and 
then, Jack, just in a turn of the road, where it overhung a precipice on 
one side and the huge mountainstowered on the other, he stood up, 
clearly outlined in the bright moonlight, a mark for miles around. At 
once a hundred arrows were flying at him, and he fell. Then it was 
discovered where the Indians were. The charge was made, for he 
gave the order before he died, and the Indians were routed. But he 
died because I bade him, and I alone am his murderer !” 

Jack gazed horror-stricken at Lilian while she thus went over the 
details of her lover’s death, apparently without emotion, talking in a 
monotonous undertone, like a child crooning a lesson. Had she lost her 
mind? What meant her terrible self-accusation at the end? He dare 
not ask her; for, having finished, she resumed her vacant gaze on the 
parade, not noticing his silence, never glancing at him again, while 
he, loth to disturb a grief that seemed to him so holy, stole from the 
room, instinctively knowing that even sympathy in such a sorrow was 
intrusion. 

Once afterwards he saw Lilian, two or three years later, when he 
and his bride, Miss Cole, now Mrs. Jack Tremaine, were staying a few 
hours at Colonel Almer’s post, en route to one of the upper forts. 

“Take me to see her, Jack,” said Mrs. Tremaine. “ You know, 
dear, if it had not been for her you would never have made me your 
confidante ; and then a 

“You would never have known how sympathetic you could be,” 
impudently answered her husband. 

“Ah! there is Lilian,” he cried. For an instant he seemed to see 
the Lilian of years ago flying down the broad walk with her great 
dog, and all the children in the garrison after her, one child on the 
dog’s back, and the rest crying for “ Miss Lilian” to let them ride too. 
But as she raised her face, flushed as it was with exercise, it was not 
the West Point Lilian, but the woman whose great sorrow was ineradi- 
cably stamped on a face of almost infantile purity and beauty. 
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“ Lilian,” said Jack, coming forward, “I have brought my wife to 
see you.” 

“ And I hope she will let me love her, as I have always loved her 
husband,” was the sweet rejoinder, taking Mrs, Tremaine’s hand in 
her own, and kissing the bright face. 

“ Jack has been a very dear friend to me and mine,” she said, with 
a little catch at the last word. “I wish we might know each other 
well. ‘You are to be here such a short time we must assiduously cul- 
tivate each other. Come with me,” leading them into the house. 

“Oh, Jack, how did you ever dare to love such an angel?” cried 
impulsive Mrs. Tremaine, when they were seated in the ambulance on 
their way up the country. 

“T don’t think I ever did love her in the way you mean,” answered 
Jack, slowly and doubtfully. 

“Yes, you did,” cried his wife, “until”—with pardonable arro- 
gance—“ you met me.” 

“ But she was always above me, far beyond,” said Jack. 

“ And you had to content yourself with something ‘of the earth 
earthy,’ like myself.” 

“Yes,” absently answered Jack. “Susie, did you notice? She thinks 
of him as belonging to herself, solely and alone. It sounds heartless ; 
but she might not have had that comfort if he had lived.” 

“There was something more than that in her face,” answered the 
keen-witted wife. Then, under her breath, she quoted,— 


‘Oh, love for a year, a month, or a day; 
But alas! for the love that lives alway.’’ 


“Do you believe in that?” asked her husband, looking into her 
eyes. 

“Why, of course. I am surrounded by examples of its truth. 
And while for Lilian the adage means much sorrow, for me, dear, it 
happened to bring joy.” 
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(Concluded from page 360.) 


CHAPTER XIX. (Continued.) 


“Drip he give you any message for me, or did he just go and leave 
no word?” Bonny asked, sinking back into her chair again. 

“Yes, miss, he says, just as he was going out the front door, to say 
he’d be back again this aft’noon, fur I made bold to tell him you’d be 
certain shore to be home then,” broke in Jane, whose heart had been 
fluttering for the last hour with the memory of the rare treat she had 
enjoyed in the sight of a handsome young man. “ He looked awful 
disapp’inted when I couldn’t find you nowheres, but he kind 0’ 


brightened up considerable when I said you’d be home in the aft’- 


noon.” 
“ Jane,” said Miss Mehitabel, severely, “I must bid you be quiet. 
You have acted in a very unauthorized manner, and although in this 


case it may turn out for the best, I never wish you to——” 


“Oh, don’t, Aunt Mehitabel!” cried Bonny. “I am so pleased 
with Jane, I mean to give her that blue dress she admired so much 
yesterday. Mr. Sidney is a friend I haven’t seen for a long time, and 
I would not have missed him for—for—a great deal. Please let me 
give the blue dress to Jane.” 

“ Jane, you may go and get that plum tart and the cream,” said 
Aunt Hitty, in an uncompromising manner; and lingeringly Jane 


went. 
* * Bd aK * * * * * ok * 


“T believe I will retire up-stairs, my dear, and just take forty 
winks,” announced Miss Mehitabel. 

It was the middle of the afternoon, and Bonny, long since dressed 
in one of her most becoming gowns, was flitting restlessly about the 
cool “east parlor,” bending over the roses in the wide-mouthed 
Indian bowls, straightening books upon the tables, and npsetting her 
aunt’s nerves generally. And so that long-tried spinster was glad of 
a well-founded excuse to get away. 

As moment after moment went by, the girl’s face faded visibly 
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from brightest bloom of excited anticipation, through many degrees, 
to the pallor of hope deferred. Perhaps he would not come again, 
after all. Something might have happened, or Aunt Hitty’s cold 
manner might have discouraged him. And, though deep down in her 
heart she knew that all the coldness of all the people in the world, 
except herself, ought not to keep him away from her, and that indeed 
nothing could well happen which would wholly detain him from her, 
now he was so near, she found it impossible to make that very near- 
ness seem real, 

When one is suddenly informed that a certain desire, long denied, 
is about to be granted one at last, the hand extended to receive it is 
doubtfully outstretched, lest after all there should be some misunder- 
standing. And thus Bonny, who found the hope she had feared to 
acknowledge materialized into definite and reasonable expectation, was 
inclined to feel that somehow she had deceived herself, and that the 
day would pass, and she would be disappointed, and to-morrow all 
would be dull as it had been before. If she had been told to look for 
Sidney’s coming next month, or even next week, she could gradually 
have grown used to the idea, and so have acquired a belief in it; but, 
to-day! it was too much. Something would happen to prevent, she 
felt miserably sure. 

“T believe I shall go up-stairs and take a short nap,” repeated 
Miss Mehitabel, in a slightly higher key. “ Don’t fatigue yourself by 
so much unnecessary wandering about, Isabel dear, and when your 
friend comes,—if he does come,—please excuse me to him for a little 
while at least. Ah, talking of a certain spirit! there he comes now, I 
do believe, up the piazza steps. I think I will slip quietly away 
before he gets in, and leave you to receive him alone; for if I don’t 
go now, there is no telling when I can escape.” And suiting the 
action to the word, she caught up her knitting and hastily left the 
room. 

Instantly Bonny’s restless wanderings were suspended. Seizing a 
volume at random from a table, she fairly precipitated herself into the 
nearest chair. Thus when Sidney was announced, and entered, she 
was discovered bending in an absorbed fashion over a “ Book of 
Beauty,” unconscious of the trifling fact that she held it upside down. 
In another moment the book lay open, with crumpled leaves, at her 
feet, and she was standing face to face with him, both her hands 
grasped nervously by his. 

Both, perhaps, had dwelt in fancy upon such a meeting, until to 
their minds its possibilities had become established actualities. They 
had doubtless mentally rehearsed what each would be likely to say 
and do; but now, with Bonny’s first sentence the bubble of anticipa- 
tion dissolved into the cold water of conventionality. 

“‘Mr, Sidney, I am so very glad to see you again.” 
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He released her hands reluctantly, and she resumed her seat, with 
a slight gesture beckoning him to one near her side. He looked at 
her,—at the short, babyish curls, the small oval face which seemed 
pathetic in its lack of the old color and glancing dimples, and at the 
dark, downcast lashes that made shadows on her cheeks. He thought 
he would have been willing to sell ten years of his life if he could 
then have gathered the little frail figure into his arms, and yet for the 
gift of a kingdom he could not have dared attempt it, not while those 
white curtains hid her tell-tale eyes. They sat so close together that 
the lace trimming on her dress almost brushed against his knee, but 
they had perhaps felt nearer to each other when a thousand miles had 
separated them, than they felt now. 

The silence, though in reality it had hardly lasted half a moment, 
grew oppressive. Bonny raised her eyes suddenly and encountered 
his fixed upon her face. “ Why did you never answer my letters ?” 
he asked. 

“T never received them. I never knew you had written to me at 
all.” 

“ Did you not, really?” very eagerly. ‘ How glad I am to hear you 
tell me that! But it is strange. I wrote to you twice, the first time 
not more than four weeks after you went away from Barrancas. I 
had thought it best not to write before, though I longed to do it. 
You were too weak and ill to be troubled by reading or answering 
letters from me, or any one else, just then.” 

“Oh, that partly explains it,” Bonny said, thoughtfully. “I only 
stopped in New York four weeks. I longed for Duanesville, the 
thought of it seemed so restful, and they brought me here, where I 
have been ever since. But they might have forwarded my letters, and 
papa has been in New York from time to time. He might have 
brought them to me; indeed, he has brought me two or three.” 

For an instant Sidney said nothing, and both faces looked troubled. 
Then he asked, “ Did your father tell you that I had spoken to him 
about my feelings towards you before he left Barrancas ?” 

“ No,” Bonny murmured, blushing vividly. 

“T spoke to him, and asked his permission to see you, when I 
could get leave, in New York. You see,” rather constrainedly, “I 
had not even then given up all hope. He said—and I could not 
blame him for so saying—that he wished, and he thought his daughter 
would wish, forever to drop all association with Barrancas and its 
people. He did not forbid my going to New York; he scarcely could 
do that, but I could say nothing more to him then. Afterwards, 
when I found that it would be long before I should see you, I wrote 
twice, once from Barrancas, and once from Wilkesbarre, where I have 
been stationed during the riots, directing my letters to your New York 
address. Perhaps they never reached there; but if they did, and you 
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were not allowed to see them, doubtless the motive for keeping them 
from you was a kindly one, and I shall not condemn or question it for 
a moment, especially since Fate has let me come to you at last.” 

“ How did you know where to find me?” asked Bonny, glad to let 
the puzzling subject of the letters rest. 

“T went first to your New York home, and there the housekeeper 
informed me. But tell me this, would you have answered my letters 
if you had received them ?” 

“T do not see why I should not have done so.” She would gladly 
(but dared not) ask him what had been said in the letters that were 
lost. 

“Did you never wonder—that is, if you thought of me at all— 
why I did not write or come to you?” 

She was silent, and sat twisting her bangles about her slender 
wrists, nervously, 

“ Didn’t you care?” 

“T fancied that perhaps I did know why.” She turned her face 
away from him. “You had learned that what I had told you must 
keep us apart was truly the obstacle it had seemed to me. That is 
what I thought.” 

Before she could move or protest he was down on one knee before 
her, his eyes compelling hers, and his hands clasped about her waist. 
“Did you dare to believe that?” he asked, with a passionate resent- 
ment, which told her how cruel she had been in such a mistake. 
“Did you think so meanly of me? No wonder you are cold! I 
came here the moment I could come, in spite of the fact that I had 
never heard a word from you. I wouldn’t believe you did not care 
enough even to write. I knew something had prevented you. I came 
here to tell you what for all these months has been meat and drink 
and life to me, my love, and I find you cold as snow. You call me 
Mr. Sidney, and say you are so glad to see me again! Tell me, if I 
can prove to you that nothing but sheer necessity has kept me from 
you, will that still be all you shall feel,—or will there be something 
more,—something I once told you I should wait for, because I hoped 
so greatly it would come at last?” 

She was carried away by the force of his earnestness. It was good 
to feel that after all he was stronger than she, and that nothing had 
made any difference in his regard. 

“ Prove to me,” she said, timidly. 

“T won’t talk to you about what I felt while you were ill. That 
goes beyond words. When you were to be brought North, I asked to 
see you just for a moment, but the doctor thought it would be more 
prudent not to allow it. Then, a few weeks later, I applied for leave 
of absence, meaning to come North, but Revere had been before me, 
and of course as he was going, and I was the only lieutenant then 
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serving with the battery, I could not get away. It was then I wrote 
to you. Afterwards came the railroad riots, and I, with a number of 
others, was ordered North for duty. I thought myself the luckiest 
map in the world, but I found presently that coming North did not 
by any means signify an immediate sight of you. We had a good 
deal of work to do at first, but now the trouble is virtually over, and 
it was possible for me to ask a couple of days’ leave without appearing 
as though I wanted to shirk duty. I got the leave without much 
difficulty, and you know the rest; so now, if I have proved my 
assertion (which surely could not have needed proof to you), give me 
the assurance that I ask for.” 

“You asked, but I did not promise to give it. I should not 
dare,” the girl answered, “and I think you remember why. There 
is the same difficulty in the way that there was before, only it is no 
secret any more. Disgrace was the word I used long ago, when you 
reproved me, but that is what Mrs. Revere said it would mean for 


any one, especially an officer in the army, to be connected with one 
”? 


who 
“Stop, I beg of you,” he interrupted. ‘ Don’t say another word 


of that. I know what you mean, of course, but you are wholly mis- 
taken in thinking as you do. If it were needed, I could cite to you a 
hundred instances to prove that Mrs. Revere was wrong, but I would 


rather not do it. I would like you now to believe it just because I 
tell you so. Won’t you trust me enough to believe that, and believe 
also, when I ask you to be my wife, that it is as the humblest of 
subjects suing to a queen, and entreating her to raise him to an honor 
and happiness immeasurably beyond his due?” 

Bonny rose, half pushing him from her. “I might have believed 
it, never doubting, only a few months ago,” she said. ‘“ We Duanes 
have none too low an opinion of our own deserts. But my pride and 
my vanity alike have suffered a crushing fall. We were beyond re- 
proach, we thought, but reproach has come upon us through one of 
ourselves. Don’t try to deceive me. I know how it would be if I 
did what you ask ; how your army friends would act, how they would 
slight you, and me also. Oh, you think now you could bear it, but 
when the novelty of gaining what you desired had worn away it would 
be hard and galling, and you could not conceal it from me. I am still 
too proud for that. If a shadow has been cast over me and my name, 
I shall allow no one else to share it. The more I cared for anybody 
the more firmly I should decide upon that.” 

“But there is no such shadow outside of your own poor, deluded 
fancy,” he exclaimed, impatiently. “I am not deceiving you. Do the 
other members of your family feel as you do, that this idea has gained 
such an obstinate footing in your mind ?” 

“T have never found the courage to speak on the subject to them. 
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After what Mrs. Revere had told me, on the very day I—I learned of 
our family shame, I resolved my father and mother should never know, 
if I could help it, how their name had been degraded by one they had 
once loved. I hoped, by making every sacrifice, that I could spare 
them such a sorrow; but the sacrifices were made in vain, and Fate 
seemed wholly against me. Oh! if you had only dreamed what I suf- 
fered every day those last few weeks at Barrancas, you would have been 
sorry for me, I know,—but I didn’t wish you to know, and I didn’t 
wish you to be sorry!” And she raised her head with an odd little 
gesture of pride. 

“Perhaps I could have helped you, if you had but let me; yet if 
you would only trust me, you need not suffer for that old cause any 
more. Summon courage some day, and speak to your father, since 
perhaps his opinion will carry more weight with it than mine. But first 
listen to me, while I tell you something which may show you that 
Mrs. Revere spoke out of ignorance, or bigotry, or both. It is not an 
ignoble thing to be an enlisted soldier, even in time of peace, nor is it 
in any degree a disgrace to be connected with one. Many of our most 
gallant officers have served as privates, and been promoted from the 
ranks. Why, what a stigma it must be upon a free country such as 
ours, if the men who have pledged themselves to serve her, fight for and 
protect her if need be, were so degraded as to make it a disgrace to 
form a connection with them! Did you ever think of it in that light? 
I thought not! I myself have a distant relative in the service, who 
rose to a lieutenancy and then a captaincy from the ranks, and he is 
proud to speak of his promotion. I’m certainly not ashamed of him ; 
nor would I be if he were my own father or brother. He is a very 
good fellow,—a gentleman as well as a soldier, and I know a dozen 
others who have risen as he has—and more who are yet bound to rise. 
Now, you would not trust me at first,—but will you refuse to believe 
me in the face of so many proofs ?” 

As he went on, rapidly and excitedly, Bonny’s face had changed 
first with a surprised bewilderment, and then to a new, half-startled 
happiness. Impulsively she held out both her hands. “ It seems too 
blessed to be true, that I have so deceived myself!” she cried. “ After 
all my humiliation and pain! Oh, how much I should have been 
saved if I could have known this long ago! I feel as though you 
were right, and—I do—lI do believe you. You can hardly understand 
how much it means to me when I tell you that!” 

His face was bright with the knowledge of the triumph he had 
won at last. “I understand what you might make it mean for me,” 
he said. 

“Tt shall mean everything for us both,” she murmured. And then 
Sidney took his reward for all the months of his self-abnegation, of 


waiting, and of pain. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


It was late in October before the Reveres had returned to Barran- 
cas, at the expiration of the captain’s leave. All four batteries had 
come in from camp, and were re-established in their former quarters. 
Out of the old circle the only missing faces were Sidney’s and Mc- 
Farland’s. 

The Ladies’ Reading and Mutual Improvement Association still 
feebly lived, and moved, and had its being, though rumors were rife to 
the effect that it was in the sere and yellow leaf, and would shortly 
perish from sheer old age (it had lived half a year) and inanition. 

At the second October meeting Mrs. Revere proved a dangerous 
rival for Hume, who was marked now at the ninth chapter of his first 
volume. She had very lately arrived from the North, and the fra- 
grance of Gotham (that Mecca of all good Americans) still lingered in 
her garments. She was, besides, fresh from a wedding, the particulars 
concerning which the Association was unitedly dying to hear. 

“T move,” suggested Mrs. Collingwood, playfully, “that Mrs. 
Revere enlighten us this afternoon, in the place of Hume.” The 
motion was seconded, carried by an amazingly large majority, and Mrs. 
Revere was immediately beset by such reachings after “mutual im- 
provement” as “ Tell us all about the wedding! What did the bride 
wear? Was it at church or at home? Was there a grand recep- 
tion ?” 

“Tt was in church, and was very quiet indeed,” Mrs. Revere made 
answer, reluctantly, mortified that a strict adherence to facts would not 
permit her to dazzle and electrify her hearers. “The wedding was 
celebrated in the English style, in the morning, of course. The bride 
was in white satin, very elegant, and looked lovely, though excessively 
pale and fragile. Sidney was in uniform, and an engineer officer sta- 
tioned in New York was his best man. There was no reception or 
breakfast, except for the members of the family and near relatives, and 
people felt quite defrauded that it should have been made so quiet an 
affair. There were circumstances which, of course, you know—well, 
which would have caused anything different to seem rather in poor 
taste. But, really, I thought they were the happiest, most completely 
satisfied looking couple I had ever seen.” 

“T should say they might have sent us cards,” observed Mrs. Col- 
lingwood. ‘I believe not one of us has received that attention.” 

“Oh, yes,” announced Mrs. Crawford, with a quietly mischievous 
little smile, “‘we received them, and large slices of the wedding-cake, 
too.” 

“Indeed!” Ominous silence for a moment, finally broken by Mrs. 
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Partridge, with the energy of indignation. ‘ Well, it is exceedingly 
lucky for Mr. Sidney that he has contrived to get himself put on a 
special detail just now. He would have known better, though, than 
to act as he has if he had been going to rejoin his regiment.” 

“Nice men do grow so disagreeable sometimes when they are going 
to marry rich wives,” said Miss Kate Collingwood. “If it had not 
been for the money attraction, Lola Levara would have now been Mrs. 
Sidney, instead of Miss Duane.” 

“One word for her friend and two for herself,” murmured Mrs. 
Voorhees, sotto voce. 

“My son could have had that college detail of Mr. Sidney’s long 
ago,” asseverated Mrs. Partridge, “if he had not scorned to employ 
outside influence. He says it is his opinion that influence is the most 
crying evil existing in the army to-day.” 

“ Especially when one hasn’t got it,” gently murmured Mrs. 
Voorhees again. 

“T heard an odd thing to-day,” inserted Mrs. Collingwood, 
“which is that Mr. Sidney has sent here for that ridiculous little imp 
of his, Sammy Minnicks, and that Francisca Suarez has also been 
asked to go North, in the capacity of Mrs. Sidney’s maid. Surely 
that cannot be true ?” 

“Tt is, I believe,” replied Mrs. Revere. “ Perhaps they thought it 
would be pleasant to bring some old associations about them.” 

“¢ Old associations’ are exactly what I should advise them to get 
rid of if they desired a reasonable chance of future happiness,” said 
Mrs. Collingwood. “ For two people of their tastes and bringing up, 
I should think their prospects would be poor enough in that little, 
obscure college town in New York, which, by the way, I suppose 
Judge Duane’s influence procured for his son-in-law.” 

“Oh, as to that, I fancy they will live up to the favorite motto 
of the Duanes,” answered Mrs. Revere, “and be ‘sufficient unto 
themselves.’ ” 

AuicE Kine HamIton, 
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FACK HAULTAUT, MIDSHIPMAN UNITED 
STATES NAVY; OR, LIFE AT THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 


(Concluded from page 369.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE END OF THE TERM AND GRADUATION. 


WirH the beginning of this last term there came even more of ease 
than before in the course of study. The copying of manuscript ceased, 
for the necessities of the time had -forced the authorities to put it into 
print, and there was much work in the recitation-room which required 
no preparation beforehand. 

Among the new studies was that of law; by no means an extended 
course, but just enough to give an idea of the first principles of the 
rules governing intercourse between nations. The head of the depart- 
ment gave the benefit of his wisdom in the section-room as instructor, 
and the kindly-hearted gentleman was occasionally greatly overcome at 
the answers which his questions received. One day the entire first 
section appeared at formation for recitation with standing collars and 
hair parted in the middle, on their way to the section-room com- 
pleting their legal appearance by placing a quill over the right ear, in 
which guise they entered, to find no answering smile, nor even a look 
of annoyance, upon the grave face of their preceptor: and thus they 
had taken their trouble in vain. In the midst of the recitation, how- 
ever, were heard faint musical sounds, which were continuous, and 
finally resolved themselves into “ Hear me, Norma!” Of course no 
one knew the source of the noise, which continued despite the warning 
looks and words of the professor. Presently even his patience was at 
an end, and he demanded the culprit’s name, and with it the instru- 
ment. Drawing a small music-box from his pocket, the unhappy wight 
laid it upon the desk, whereupon its notes naturally became louder, and 
to the demand for stoppage came the reply that it couldn’t be stopped 
until it had played the tune out. This was too much for the risibles of 
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any ordinary boy, and the whole section broke into laughter, in which, 
at last, the grave and reverend senior joined. With this sign of his 
relenting it was hoped that his notorious kindness of heart would let 
off poor Sparks, whose misfortune it had been to set the machine going 
without intending to do so. In this case, however, kindness appeared 
to cease to be a virtue, since the report with its attendant six demerits 
went to the debtor side of Sparks’s conduct account; and, as was after- 
wards shown, reduced his final multiple (or accumulation of credits for 
the course) just enough to put him one number lower in the class than 
he would otherwise have been. This did not make much difference at 
the time; but when years afterward Sparks found his promotion to 
commander delayed by six months or more, he thought with sadness 
over that unfortunate day of the legal masquerade. 

Sparks was not cured, however, for it wasn’t a week afterward that, 
on going to recitation, the section-room was filled with the odor of gas: 
a rush was at once made for the windows, and the instructor, entering 
a moment later, was saluted with the cry, “ It’s very cold, sir! but we 
had to put up the windows to let out the gas.” Then ensued a scene 
familiar to all who have been under the instruction of a Frenchman, 
whose total inability to understand the Anglo-Saxon school-boy has 
been a fruitful theme for years. Offers to inspect the gas-fixtures, to 
close the windows, to raise them again, to turn off and to turn on the 
steam, followed in confusion, so that fifteen ‘minutes of the hour had 
elapsed before any attempt at recitation had been made. The cold, or 
the odor, or both became at last too much for the old gentleman, and, 
at Sparks’s suggestion, he was sent to tell the officer in charge that the 
gas-fixtures were leaking, and the section was dismissed. In vain did 
the gas-fitter search for the leak: it was not to be found, for it did not 
exist ; it was Sparks’s bottle of benzine which he had poured on the 
steam-pipe that had raised all the mischief, and had accomplished his 
object of getting off the recitation. 

The Saturday morning exercises on board the ships left the Friday 
evening study hours free, and in these days it became quite the fashion- 
able thing to have a little supper-party, generally with cards as an ac- 
companiment, late in the night, when every one was supposed to be 
asleep. These affairs were generally confined to the first class, though 
a few of the second classmen were occasionally invited in due style; 
scented envelopes and paper with,— 


“The pleasure of Mr, ——’s company is requested at 10.45 p.m. on Friday 


evening, at Room 555. 
CTS IS. Vea 


or some such form upon it, being lavishly used. 
By this time Jack and Ben had forgotten their escapade of the last 
term, and in conjunction with the inmates of the adjoining room issued 
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their invitations for a party. Their preparations were quite elaborate, 
consisting of cold roast turkey, ham sandwiches, raw oysters, etc., from 
Bliven’s little hostelry, but, be it particularly noted, nothing to drink 
save water. Knives, forks, and plates were borrowed from the colonel, 
who was not supposed to know anything about why they were wanted. 

It was unfortunately Jolly’s duty, and it was greatly feared that he 
would in some way stop the fun. As nineteen and twenty-one had not 
yet been hermetically sealed, the communicating door was opened, and 
after taps the preparations for the reception of guests began: blankets 
were put on the windows and doors, bed-covers laid on the floor to 
soften the noise of moving chairs and tables, gas lighted again, and the 
furniture in nineteen arranged by putting the two iron bedsteads in 
line on one side the room, thereby preventing the opening of the door. 
Time passed on, and when the guests should have arrived there were 
none present. What could be the matter? A look outside showed a 
watchman stationed at the head of the corridor, effectually preventing 
any visiting. Fifteen minutes, half an hour elapsed, and still he re- 
mained fast at his post. Just as they were beginning to think that the 
whole affair must be given up, Jolly’s well-known footsteps were 
heard, and then the door of nineteen was tried, ineffectually. “ Open 
the door, sir!” shouted Jolly; and then as the noise of moving furni- 
ture was heard, he cried to his stalwart assistant, the captain of the 
watch, “ Burst the door open, Denver !” 

Then was heard the quiet voice of our little friend Clay, ‘If you’ll 
only wait a moment, Mr. Jolly, until I move this bed you can get in 
without breaking the door, sir.” 

While this was going on in nineteen, the scene in twenty-one was 
most amusing: blankets were being torn from the windows and door, 
bed-covers removed from the floor, the gas was turned out, and the 
room brought into as near an approach to its ordinary appearance as 
possible ; then as Jolly came in through the open communicating door 
each one rushed to the nearest bed, and, drawing the quilt over himself, 
was apparently immersed in profound slumber. It was fortunate that 
Jolly did not investigate as to the occupants of the various beds, for by 
a singular accident no one of the three room-mates was in his proper 
place. Not a word was uttered by any one as Jolly held up his dark 
lantern and surveyed the scene. He glanced at the rack, in which ap- 
peared Sandy’s name as superintendent, and making a memorandum to 
that effect on his tablets he departed, having most effectually post- 
poned the party. 

On the following day appeared upon the conduct report the follow- 
ing delightful array of offenses : 

“Wood: room in disorder after taps. 

“Sandy: same. 

“Wood: communicating door open ; third offense. 
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“Sandy: same. 

“ Wood: gas lighted after taps. 

“Sandy: same.” 

This was considered to be quite the fair thing, for Jolly had re- 
ported only what he saw, and not what he suspected, or perhaps knew, 
concerning the purpose of the preparations he had interrupted. On 
returning from exercise on board the ships, what was the surprise of the 
five culprits to find annexed to the conduct report, in Captain Ed- 
wards’s own handwriting, the following : 

“ Wood: indulging in midnight orgies. 

“Sandy: same. 

“Clay: same. 

“ Backstay : same. 

“ Haultaut: same ;” 
and to each of these were attached the ominous initials B. S. G. and 
the cabalistic formula “ No X—10;” which number of demerits added 
to those given for the other reports gave Wood 24 and Sandy 20 (his 
excuse for gas lighted after taps having been accepted) as their share 
of the entertainment. 

As dinner was a trifle later, and the exercise was over a little 
earlier than usual, those who had been expected as guests the evening 
before were requested to walk up to twenty-one; and then in great 
haste and with more noise, though with much less enjoyment than had 
been originally anticipated, the provisions were devoured, without, it is 
needless to say, interfering at all with the appetites for the dinner half 
an hour afterwards. It was on this occasion that the communicating 
door was found fast closed with a hickory bar, as has been narrated. 

But this was not to be the end of the affair. After dinner a mes- 
senger from the commandant summoned them to his presence; and 
there, after reprimanding them most severely, he told them that unless 
each gave his word not to break the regulations for the rest of the year, 
they would be sent to the “Constitution” for that time, and they were 
given two hours to consider the matter. 

As the five were in number one-fourth of the whole class, it was 
obvious that it was entirely practicable for the commandant to carry out 
his design. Instead of having three sections of seven each, it was only 
necessary to have eight in two sections, while the ship section could be 
readily attended to. It was, therefore, unanimously decided that this 
dire fate should be avoided by making some promise which should in- 
clude as little as possible. It would have been impracticable to keep 
a pledge to break no regulation whatever for any given time, and as 
it was considered that exception could easily be gained for such slight 
offenses as “boots not blacked,” “tardy at formation,” etc., it was 
resolved to obtain as many concessions as practicable from Captain 


Edwards. 
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At the expiration of the two hours the interview was renewed, and 
after a long conversation, in which all took part, the upshot of the 
affair was that a pledge was given not to indulge in any more such 
violations of regulations, while a large margin was left for other offenses, 
To all the invitations to evening-parties subsequently received the 
unvarying reply from the five unhappy ones was,— 


‘‘Mr. —— regrets that circumstances over which he has no control prevent 
him from accepting the polite invitation of Messrs. —— for the ‘ midnight orgies’ 
of Friday.” 


Fortunately for Jack and Ben, this little escapade, which at first 
sight seemed such a formidable affair (but which Captain Edwards re- 
garded more leniently when he heard that no cards had been played 
and no contraband drinkables provided), was not finally looked upon 
as “a serious breach of discipline,” rendering them liable to be reported 
to the department. But it served to keep them more quiet than they 
had ever been before. And its result was in one sense a good one, for 
it got and kept them off the quarantine list, so that they were once 
more enabled to do their duty by society. 

In these closing days of their career as under-graduates, there came 
to be a regular trial of wits between Jolly and those of Jack’s class who 
were disposed to break over the regulations, and occasionally disport 
themselves in town during the evening dressed in citizen’s clothes. 
There was a coterie who frenched regularly two or three times a week, 
some obliging classmate arranging a dummy in their beds, so that their 
absence might not be noticed at taps. There was an easy method of 
gaining entrance into the building from the veranda through one of 
the windows which opened into the laundry, and thence ascent by the 
back stairs was easy enough, as all the doors were readily opened with 
pass-keys. One night, however, some muddy foot-tracks were left on 
the clean linen which happened to be placed under the window, and 
this being reported to Jolly by the colonel, all hope of future use of 
this convenient method of entrance was put an end to by,a series of 
heavy wooden bars across its face. But as there was to be a circus a 
day or two after, it was determined by these adventurous spirits to. go 
to it, and run the risk of getting in some other way. One of their con- 
federates slipped into the mess-hall about gun-fire and unfastened one 
of the windows, hoping and believing that it would not be noticed by 
the officer of the day and watchman when the usual ten o’clock inspec- 
tion was made. They counted without their host, however, and on 
their return about midnight found their way blocked. With infinite 
difficulty, with much scraping of shins and damage to clothes, one by 
one they shinned up one of the veranda posts, and from the roof thereof 
made a precipitate retreat through the window of a third classman’s 
room, who, astonished at this sudden irruption, was on the point of 
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erying out, when his voice was quickly hushed by the application of a 
hand to his mouth, and the nocturnal prowlers fled noiselessly to their 
respective rooms. The traces of muddy feet were visible on the post 
the next day, much to Jolly’s mystification, and it was not until months 
had elapsed that he learned the history of this escapade from one of its 
actors, when they met as officers of the same ship. 

Exercises and drills went on with ever-increasing frequency, length- 
ening with the lengthening days of spring, and the time of the annual 
examination drew near. There was much hard study on the review of 
the various branches, and all were looking forward eagerly to the time 
when they should be free from the school and have an opportunity to 
test their usefulness in a wider sphere of action. 

At last the Board of Visitors arrived, and were received with all 
due honors. One of the most distinguished officers of that day, who 
had himself been the superintendent at one time, was the president ; 
two or three commodores made up the naval contingent, while four or 
five civilians (for the first time in the history of the school) completed 
the organization. The distinguished orator, Edward Everett, was one 
of these gentlemen, and to him naturally fell the part of addressing the 
graduates at the final ceremony. Everything passed off very well, the 
naval officers being particularly pleased with the seamanship exercises, 
especially on board the “ Marion,” which vessel was gotten under way. 
One of the neat things that was done was the picking up of the cap of 
one of the commodores by the life-boat’s crew. This crew had been 
previously instructed to remain near their boat ready to jump into her 
at an instant’s warning; consequently when at an apparently unpro- 
vided against contingency the ship was hove to and the life-boat in 
the water in what seemed an incredibly short space of time, much satis- 
faction was expressed, and by no one more than by the owner of a cap, 
which by its blowing overboard had given the opportunity for the 
maneuvring, and who would have been out of pocket considerably had 
his head-gear not been rescued from its untimely fate. 

And now at last the day so long looked forward to was at hands 
the long toil was over, and the coveted parchments were ready for 
delivery. One of the largest churches in the city was selected as the 
scene of the final act of the play. The entire school was present, and 
the remaining portion of the building not occupied by them was crowded 
to repletion by invited guests, attracted both by the occasion itself, as 
also by the silver-tongued orator, who delivered an address long to be 
remembered by all who heard it. Then one by one the members of 
the class received their certificates of graduation with mingled feelings 
of pride, eagerness, and regret; they were about to leave the place 
where on the whole they had had a pleasant time, and yet they were 
eager to do something for the country into whose active service they 
were about to enter. The exercises over, the graduates were free to 
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receive the congratulations of their friends, while the battalion was 
marched back to the Academy. 

An hour later and there might have been seen twenty youths in 
the first flush of a new outfit of “cits” stepping into the carriages 
which had been provided to take them to the Tea House, half a dozen 
miles out, where they had a delightful farewell dinner. Returning 
thence about sundown, they entered the portals of their Alma Mater for 
the last time to make their final preparations for departing to enjoy the 
leave of absence that had been granted them. Truth compels me to 
state that the last thing done as a class was to “get ahead of Jolly,” 
by causing the connecting door between nineteen and twenty-one to 
give way to the united weights of all, save the occupants of those 
two rooms. With which exhibition of boyish frolic they departed to 
seek “in fresh fields and pastures new” such fate as the fortune of 
war might have in store for them. 

It is twenty years since that day, but the recollection of that final 
parting, where was sung a song written for the occasion by the sister 
of one member of the class, is still as fresh as when those words were 
heard,— 


‘Cheer! cheer! cheer! boys, cheer! 
Cheer ! for the class of sixty-three!’’ 


Atuan D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


REFORM IN THE Navy DEPARTMENT.—The weekly service papers 
have recently contained a good deal of correspondence discussing the 
reorganization and reform of the Navy Department. In addition to 
this, several of the large dailies published in New York and Boston 
have contained a series of articles of a similar nature. On the surface 
this discussion seems to indicate an active interest in naval circles on 
this important question. The series of articles and letters referred to, 
however, have presented a most striking similarity of views and 
unanimity of opinions; so much so, indeed, that we are inclined to 
think that they all emanate from one head centre. There can be no 
real discussion of naval reform where only one side is presented ; and 
there can be only one side presented so long as difference of opinion is 
not tolerated by the naval powers that be, as is the case at present. 
We believe that the country at large begins to realize that the nation has 
no greater need at present than a reform in its naval management and 
the building up of its navy. Wedo not mean to indicate by these 
remarks that there are not in the series of articles above mentioned 
many suggestions which, if adopted, would be for the benefit of the 
service ; nor even that the most radical suggestions therein contained are 
not worthy of very serious consideration, particularly those looking to 
a concentration of power in the management of naval affairs in fewer 
hands. It is only fair that both should be freely represented in any 
discussion looking to radical changes in the organization of the depart- 
ment, which at present is certainly not the case. It looks to us as if 
there were a naval literary bureau in Washington engaged in the dis- 
semination of these views. A literary bureau for this purpose, com- 
posed of officers of all branches of the service, would, we think, be an 
excellent idea, for through it an exchange of views could be readily 
made which would be productive of great benefit to the service. 
From a one-sided discussion no good can arise ; and the present state 
of affairs threatens to revive the old animosities between line and staff. 
We take occasion to say at this time that THE UNiTepD SERVICE 
has no intention of espousing the cause of either, and makes these 
suggestions simply in the interests of the navy at large. 
Vou. XIIL—No, 4. 82 
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Rotation oF Duty In THE NavaL SeErRvicE.—The order of Sec- 
retary of War Endicott, limiting the time for which officers can be 
absent from their regiments, or remain on special duty at a given point, 
has accomplished such good results that we suggest to the Secretary of 
the Navy that a similar order from him would be equally well received, 
and be quite as popular in the navy. It would be interesting to know 
the length of service in Washington of each naval officer now stationed 
there. 


THE STAFF OF THE LIEUTENANT-GENERAL.—General Sheridan, it 
is reported, has presented, in a letter to the Secretary of War, a claim 
that his staff should be exempted from the operations of the recent 
order of the Secretary regulating the detail of officers on personal staff 
duty. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Secretary will see the pro- 
priety of admitting the claim, and modify his order accordingly. Apart 
from the questionable legal right of the Secretary of War to interfere 
with the personal staff details of the lieutenant-general commanding 
the army, his doing so is altogether uncalled for by the exigencies of 
the service, and his insistence on his right to do so will border very 
closely to discourteous treatment of General Sheridan, which we cer- 
tainly do not think the Secretary of War intends, 


THE Crisis IN THE East.—Under the head of “The Crisis in the 
East,” the London Broad Arrow of Saturday, September 26, has a 
very able editorial on the question that is at present of most interest 
to military readers, viz., the threatened war in the Balkans. It re- 
gards the situation there as very serious, and declares bluntly that the 
‘Balkan frontier has ceased to exist, and the most important feature in 
the treaty of Berlin has thereby been annulled,” and makes the further 
statement, “There is sufficient reason to believe the infraction of 
the Treaty of Berlin has just taken place with Russian connivance. 
It declares that if the rebellion in East Roumelia is unchecked, it 
simply means the resuscitation of the Treaty of San Stefano, with 
Russia once more close to the crowning object of her ambition on the 
Bosphorus. The article closes with the hope that definite public 
opinion will speedily be formed upon which the government may 
confidently rely on dealing with the novel aspect of affairs created by 
the Roumelian revolt. Late cable dispatches indicate a growing 
serious crisis of affairs in Roumelia, and that active hostilities, involv- 
ing a war with Turkey, may be expected at any moment. We invite 
the attention of our readers to the extract published in our “ Service 
Literature,” taken from the London Times, giving a summary of the 
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military forces of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria, as of special in- 
terest at this time, and also to the article published in the body of the 
Magazine of “The Army of Russia.” 


THE REMOVAL OF HELL GaTE Oxstructions.—It is universally 
conceded that General Newton has accomplished one of the most re- 
markable feats of engineering of the century in his successful removal 
of the obstructions to navigation at Hell Gate. As soon as the rem- 
nants of the obstruction are removed, ocean steamers can find a safe 
passage, and thereby save many miles en route to the northward. We 
beg to add our congratulations to General Newton on the successful 
accomplishment of the task for which he has labored so faithfully and 
laboriously. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


OnE or THE Duanes. A Novel. By Axice Kine Hamitton. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


For the information of our readers who have not followed this interesting 
story as it has progressed through the pages of Taz Unirgep Service Magazine, 
we may say that the ‘‘one of the Duanes’”’ who is the central person of the narra- 
tive is Miss Bonny Duane, only daughter of Judge and Mrs. Duane, resident in 
New York. She has, up to the opening of the story, enjoyed an indulged and 
luxurious life, and is exceedingly beautiful, bright, accomplished, and fairly amia- 
ble. She is not the only child, however; a son, Guy Duane, has badly misbehaved 
himself, has mortified and humiliated his parents, and has disappeared from their 
knowledge. Partly for reasons of health and partly for those of economy, Bonny 
is transferred from New York to Fort Barrancas, near Pensacola, Florida, upon 
the invitation of Captain and Mrs. Revere, whom she had met at Newport, and 
who had urged her to make them a long visit at the Fort. On the way thither, 
through a natural and amusing mistake, but a mistake rather mortifying to her, 
she meets a gentleman, who afterwards turns out to be Lieutenant Jack Sidney, 
attached to Captain Revere’s command. Lieutenant Sidney is the next most im- 
portant character in the story. He is a graduate of West Point, and is as thorough 
a gentleman and soldier as we have met in a long time. By his honesty, truth, 
purity, bravery, and courtesy he wins our interest at the outset, and we are glad 
that he gets his “‘sugar-plum” at the end. In strong contrast to him is Captain 
Revere, who has been appointed from civil life, who is indolent, selfish, inefficient, 
with the irritability of a man who is only officially superior to subordinates, who 
understand their profession much better than he does. Mrs. Revere is showy, shal- 
low, and, as the later development of the story shows, weak and selfish. The com- 
ing of the beautiful and aristocratic Northern girl is an important event in the 
restricted life of the garrison, and serves to introduce a number of representative 
characters, men and women, of a military post. 

The life at Fort Barrancas is exceedingly well portrayed, its interests, occupa- 
tions, society, and amusements, and the gossip which usually develops an intensity 
inversely proportional to the sphere of its activity. Into this life Bonny is intro- 
duced, and for a time all goes well; but at last a shadow crosses her path. She be- 
comes the object of a remorseless persecution by a private soldier, George Dane, 
belonging to the post, whom she is obliged to meet under apparently compromising 
circumstances, to whom she gives money and jewels, and writes notes which fall 
into unfriendly hands. At the same time she is obliged to protect from Dane a 
lovely little Spanish girl, Francisca Suarez, whom Sidney has saved from a burn- 
ing building, whom Bonny has taken care of while suffering froin the resulting in- 
juries, and who has fallen in love with Dane, known to Bonny to be a married man. 

The evolution of the plot is very skillfully made to bring Bonny’s good name 
into serious question among her friends, and gratify the malignant gossips of the 
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post to the utmost degree, while poor Bonny becomes utterly miserable, and finally 
ill. At the same time it serves to bring out into strong relief Lieutenant Sidney’s 
manliness, tenderness, and love, for, of course, he has fallen in love with Bonny 
and she with him, while circumstances for the time being prevent much exhibition 
of her real feelings. 

While on an expedition to destroy an illicit distillery Dane deserts, is captured, 
and brought back to the post to be tried, which alarms Bonny, and makes her so 
miserable that she can bear the place no longer, and determines to return home. 
While a party is going on, which is given to Bonny on the evening preceding her 
expected departure, Dane escapes from imprisonment near by, makes his way to 
Bonny’s room, while she is resting there, is discovered by the officers who are in 
pursuit of him, throws himself out of the window, and happily breaks his worth- 
less neck. Of course the experienced reader has long before surmised that George 
Dane is none other than Guy Duane, Bonny’s scapegrace brother. In consequence 
of all her trouble and excitement, Bonny suffers a long and dangerous illness, and 
at last goes North to recover. In due time, Lieutenant Sidney makes his appear- 
ance, and the lovers are married at the home of a maiden aunt of Bonny’s. 

We do not quite like to know of the marriage through the report of Mrs. 
Revere at Fort Barrancas. The hero and heroine have so much interested us, and 
we have sympathized so deeply with them in their troubles, that we should have 
been glad to be present at the ceremony, and see them go out of church to the music 
of Mendelssohn’s wedding march. As we make it out, they were married in 1877, 
eight years ago, and we hope that by this time the lieutenant has received the pro- 
motion which so good a fellow richly deserves, and that Bonny has fully recovered 
her health and is the mother of several beautiful children. We trust, too, that 
little Francisca Suarez, who was to live with them in a domestic capacity, has for- 
gotten the scamp who was trying to destroy her happiness, and has a good husband 
herself. 

One of the most gratifying things in the book is the way in which the so-called 
ladies of the post, who delight to put the worst possible construction on Bonny’s 
relations with a ‘‘common soldier,’’ and, while airing a high respectability and 
frosty propriety, gloat over her apparent discomfiture, are brought ultimately to 
grief. It emphasizes the fact that few women seem to be able to rise superior to the 
opportunity of trampling a sister into the mire. 

The plot of the story is a good one, and is naturally worked out; the story is 
not allowed to straggle, but is kept well in hand; nothing is brought in out of 
place; the conversations are not spun out, and arise easily out of the circumstances 
in which they take place. We should have been glad if there could have been more 
love-making, of the kind which infuses a saccharine flavor through a novel; but 
circumstances did not allow it. But we have no doubt that the excellent lieutenant 
has made up for any scantiness of that kind in the happiness of his domestic life. 

The characters are kept to their own individuality, and Sammy Minnicks is a 
creation. The little darkey is a most amusing compound of good humor, good ap- 
petite, oddity, sharpness, and mischief, and remains on the memory like “ Bailey,’’ 
in Dickens’s ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

The descriptive passages are not dragged in by the ears, as is the way of some 
novelists, and are exceedingly well done. In particular, the description of the 
Florida swamp, as it occurs in the account of the raid on the distillers, its darkness, 
its riotous luxuriance of vegetation, the slimy lake, and the deadly miasma over- 
brooding it, together with the fight between Sidney and Dane in the gloom and 
tangle, is something long to be remembered. 

The book is written in excellent English, and the story well proportioned 
throughout. We do not know whether this is the first venture of the authoress 
into the field of fiction, but, at any rate, we heartily congratulate her on ‘“ One of 
the Duanes.’’ W. C. M. 
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THE Lirs anp Lerrers or EMory Upton, CoLonet oF THE FourtsH Reat- 
MENT, AND BreveT Mason-Generat U.S. Army. By Perer 8S. Micurz, Pro- 
fessor U. S. Military Academy. With an Introduction by James Harrison 
Witson, late U.S.A. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


‘We have read this work with the greatest pleasure, and we thank Professor 
Michie and the publishers for so valuable a biography. "What we need more than 
anything else just now in our American life is not more material wealth and the 
power which comes from wealth, but the best quality of character; and we wel- 
come such a book as this before us for the example of pure and lofty character 
which it furnishes. Unfortunately, the impression prevails much too widely that 
sincere piety is somehow connected with weakness of intellectual fibre, and the 
strong, adventurous youth has no need of any such appendage. The instances of 
military men of great courage, capacity, and success, who are at the same time men 
of pure, strong, and religious character, are, we think, of eminent value, as a healthful 
corrective of the pernicious impression of which we have spoken. The life of Gen- 
eral Upton is the life of a soldier of approved courage, of great ability, of high 
ambition, of splendid professional reputation, and at the same time a true, pure, 
and deeply religious character. He did his duty in the fear of God wherever he 
was placed; he was a profound student of military science; he was a brilliant 
commander in the field; he sought to rectify what he regarded as mistakes in mili- 
tary organization and remove abuses intrenched in long-established usage ; through 
his tactical improvements his influence is felt wherever an American soldier handles 
a musket; but, above all, was the impression of a man of the highest moral eleva- 
tion of life, so that, upon finishing the reading o. the record of his life, we heartily 
agree with the strong eulogy which General Wilson writes in his admirable intro- 
duction: ‘‘ Upton was as good an artillery officer as could be found in any country, 
the equal of any cavalry commander of his day, and, all things considered, was the 
best commander of a division of infantry in either the Union or the rebel army. 
He was the equal of Custer or Kilpatrick in dash and enterprise, and vastly the 
superior of either in discipline and administration, whether on the march or in the 
camp. He was incontestably the best tactician of either army, and this is true 
whether tested by battle or by the evolutions of the drill-field and parade. . . . He 
was the equal, if not the superior, of Hoche, Desaix, or Skobeleff in all the military 
accomplishments and virtues, and up to the time when he was disabled by the dis- 
ease which caused his death he was, all things considered, the most accomplished 
soldier in our service. His life was pure and upright, his bearing chivalric and 
commanding, his conduct modest and unassuming, and his character absolutely 
without blemish. History cannot furnish a brighter example of unselfish patriot- 
ism or of ambition unsullied by an ignoble thought or an unworthy deed. He was 
a credit to the State and family which gave him birth, to the military academy 
which educated him, and to the army in which he served. So long as the Union 
has such soldiers as he to defend it, it will be perpetual.” 

Emory Upton was born in Batavia, Genesee County, New York, August 27, 
1889. His lineage, both on his father’s and his mother’s side, was of the best. His 
ancestors were men and women of sturdy honesty and industry, temperate, clean 
in life, and sincere Christians. Upton particularly attributed his success in life to 
the teaching and influence of his mother, and to the end of his days the very name 
mother had an undying charm. Work on a farm gave him physical strength. His 
early education was made up of the instruction of the schools of the neighborhood 
and the supplementary teaching of his older brothers and sisters. The winter of 
1855-56 was spent at Oberlin, Ohio. He was then about fifteen, and the desire to 
enter West Point had already begun to color his thoughts and actions. This desire 
was much increased by reading the life of Napoleon, and long before he had any 
expectation of entering the military academy he had begun to prepare for a soldier’s 
life. He studied hard, he read widely ; he accustomed himself to write in a straight- 
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forward style; in fear of being round-shouldered, he never slept on a pillow; he 
would not crack a nut with his teeth, because he had heard that defective teeth 
might bar his entrance to West Point; he took no part in the nonsense of his com- 
panions ; he never used profane language, and ‘‘ confound it’’ was sufficient to vent 
any vexation or annoyance. 

Judge Pringle represented in Congress the district in which Upton lived, and 
through him he obtained an appointment to the Military Academy, which he en- 
tered July 1, 1856. He devoted himself immediately to his work ; he was quiet 
and unassuming, and, in consequence, suffered under an imputation of a want of 
courage, until his companions found that it is generally advisable to let a quiet man 
alone. Breathing a pro-slavery atmosphere, and in constant intercourse with South- 
ern cadets, he did not hesitate to express radical abolitionist sentiments, and, young 
as he was, he clearly foresaw the coming disruption of the Union, and sought to fit 
himself to aid in its preservation. In the midst of a good deal of irreligion and 
profanity, he was not afraid to utter his religious convictions, keep a pure mouth, 
and lead a clean life. The following letter will throw light upon his religious 
views at this time: 


“West Pornt, April 23, 1859. 


‘‘ Dear SIsTER,—You have doubtless heard that I have put my trust in the 
‘ Friend that sticketh closer than a brother.’ Such is my hope. Life is but an instant 
as compared with eternity, and, when we reflect that our future condition depends 
upon our actions here in this world, it is but reasonable that we should bow before 
the Creator, to acknowledge His supremacy and ask His forgiveness for our mani- 
fold violations of His law. I feel that I could resign everything to do His will and 
to gain His approbation. To-day being Easter, the Lord’s Supper will be celebrated. 
I intend to partake of it willingly, and hope I may be strengthened in my resolu- 
tions to serve Him faithfully to the end. The army is a hard place to practice re- 
ligion; though few scoff at it, yet the great majority totally disregard it. Still, 
through the prayers of others, I hope to lead a Christian life, and to do as much 
good in the army as in any other profession. I do not think that Christians have 
ever disgraced the profession of arms; on the contrary, they are those who have 
most ennobled it.” 


As to the practical outcome of these views, Professor Michie says, ‘‘ His cadet 
comrades knew him to be a member of the church, of the Bible-class, and prayer- 
meeting, and they gave him the credit of being conscientiously consistent in profes- 
sion and life. While this consistency exacted and obtained their respect and support, 
it also diverted from him the sneers and innuendves which might be occasionally 
directed against less worthy and less consistent comrades.’’ 

The following extracts from his letters about this time will show his impres- 
sions of the political condition of the country and the part he purposed personally 
to take: ‘‘ You must pardon me, but I must introduce the general and all-absorb- 
ing topic of conversation—secession. What do people at home think of it? I 
believe the Union is virtually dissolved. South Carolina cannot retract. Her 
honor demands that she secede, else she would be a ‘by-word.’ But secession is 
revolution. She will seize Fort Moultrie, and hence a collision with the general 
government must follow. War would alienate all the other Southern States from 
the Union, and a terrible and bloody revolution will result. . . . If so, the North 
and the South will speedily be arrayed against each other, and the result will be 
that the North will be victorious. 

“Tf the worst is to come, and war follow, J am ready. I will take for my 
motto, Dieu et mon droit. I will strive to do my full duty to God and my country, 
and willingly abide the consequences.” 

General Upton’s class was graduated on the 6th of May, 1861. His place was 
eighth in a class of forty-five. Although recommended to the engineers, he chose 
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the artillery. From West Point he went directly to Washington, and was assigned 
as second lieutenant in the Fourth Regiment of Artillery, Brigadier-General Mans- 
field commanding, and was directed to drill the Twelfth New York Regiment. 
This duty he performed till May 27, when he was appointed aide to Brigadier- 
General Tyler, who soon saw his value and predicted for him a brilliant future. 

, He soon distinguished himself on the battle-field of Bull Run, and, though wounded 
in the shoulder by a musket-ball, he did not retire from action. When he recov- 
ered from his wound he was assigned to Battery B, Second United States Artillery, 
at Alexandria, Virginia, and worked hard to bring his battery to the utmost effi- 
ciency for field-service. 

In the Peninsular campaign, at Yorktown, West Point, Gaines’s Mills, and 
other places, he fought under General John Newton, and gained the highest com- 
mendation from his superior officers. General Slocum awards him the highest 
praise for soldierly skill and capacity during the awful seven days’ fight. Upton 
is next heard of in the Sixth Army Corps, at Crampton’s Gap, Maryland, in com- 
mand of an artillery brigade of four batteries. The action at Crampton’s Gap was 
preliminary to Antietam. Of his own part in this battle he says, ‘‘ It was at the 
battle of Antietam that I had full swing. The artillery is a pretty arm, and makes 
a great deal of noise.. From 2 p.m. till dark we fed the rebels on shells, spherical 
case, and solid shot. They did not appreciate our kindness, and entertained us in 
like manner. Shells and case-shot I don’t care anything about, but round-shot are 
great demoralizers. The sharpshooters were very busy all the time, and annoyed 
us very much. I took my field-glass and stepped behind a gate-post to rest it, so 
that I could get asteady view. The instant I got behind it, the post was struck by 
a Minie-ball. It is no exaggeration to say that I was fired at a dozen times 
during the day. The infantry fighting was terrible. I do not believe there has 
been harder fighting this century than that between Hooker and the rebels in the 
morning.’’ Colonel Irving, one of the brigade commanders of the Second Division 
of the Sixth Corps, says of Upton’s action at an important crisis of the engage- 
ment, ‘‘I requested Captain Upton to order up the battery, which came into ac- 
tion very promptly, and opened with three rifled guns, which, after playing on the 
masses of the enemy with great effect for half an hour, were withdrawn, and their 
places supplied by a battery of Napoleon guns, the fire of which was very destruc- 
tive; these guns were of inestimable value to us, and the coolness artd precision 
with which they were served deserve the highest commendation, and it gives me 
great pleasure to acknowledge how much I was indebted to Captain Upton and the 
men under his command.’’ 

On the 28d of October, 1862, Upton assumed command of the One Hundred 
and Twenty-first New York Volunteers, and from that time his work was with 
that branch of the service. He took the utmost care of his men; he drilled them 
into the highest efficiency ; he secured their respect and won their love. His regi- 
ment took part in the battles of Salem Heights and Gettysburg, and showed admira- 
ble coolness and steadiness. These actions, and the operations which followed, are 
sketched in his letters to his sister with great vividness and power, while he in- 
dulges in the frank criticisms which showed that he looked at everything with a 
keen professional eye. 

Upton regarded himself as a poor speaker; but at Gettysburg he mentions an 
instance where he spoke to good purpose. ‘‘The men were tired, weary, and foot- 
sore. They had marched, since 10 P.M. the preceding night, thirty-two miles. 
Stray bullets were passing over our heads when I turned to address them. You 
know I am poorly gifted with speech, but I felt the fate of the nation depended 
upon the issue of that battle. A feeling of enthusiasm possessed me, so electrifying 
that, for the first time in my life, words and actions came to me spontaneously. In 
a few words I told them bow momentous was the issue, how much the country ex- 
pected of us. I appealed to their pride and patriotism; I promised to lead, and 
asked them to follow. Their eyes kindled, order replaced despondency, and the 
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noble fellows burst out into a cheer that would have raised the hair of a confront- 
ing rebel. From that instant I had as much confidence in them as in myself.”’ 

Although Upton was in command of a brigade, he had not yet attained the 
rank of a brigadier-general; but this lack of promotion in no way aifected his 
faithfulness as an officer. He continued in command of the Second Brigade, and 
took part in all the operations of the Army of the Potomac in the closing months 
of 1863, and in General Grant’s campaign of 1864. In these movements he ac- 
quitted himself with such uniform bravery and efficiency as to secure the strong 
indorsements of Generals Wright, Sedgwick, and Meade, and was promoted to be 
brigadier-general of volunteers. He then served in the Shenandoah Valley under 
Sheridan, took a conspicuous part in the battle of Winchester, and though severely 
wounded in the thigh, and ordered by General Sheridan to quit the field, remained, 
and, carried on a stretcher among his men, continued to give his orders till the 
action was over. He then obtained a furlough, returned home, and for his splendid 
heroism was brevetted major-gencral of volunteers. 

In the fall of 1864, General Upton was sent West, under the command of Gen- 
eral Wilson, with a view to the reorganization of the cavalry in that field of opera- 
tions. After Hood’s defeat the cavalry had fallen into careless ways, and discipline 
was neglected; but these irregularities were soon corrected, and the result was a 
ready, willing, and efficient body of men. General Upton, although his wound 
was not healed, had reported to General Wilson, and was assigned to the Fourth 
Division of the Cavalry Corps. From that time till the news came of Lee’s sur- 
render he was engaged in the important cavalry operations in Alabama, and showed 
the same skill as a cavalry commander which had distinguished him in the artillery 
and infantry. In the language of Professor Michie, ‘‘ He had completed his active 
service in the field, which, characterized throughout by modest, patient, and per- 
sistent labor in preparation, and by every military virtue in actual conflict, had 
shed no less lustre on our arms than honor and renown upon himself.”’ 

After the war was over General Upton assisted to disband the troops, and was 
sent to the Military Division of the Missouri, his headquarters being at Denver, 
Colorado. Here he not only kept up his command to his own high standard, but 
examined the surrounding country, studied processes of mining, and made himself 
acquainted with the official rascalities going on about him, upon which he comments 
from time to time in the most indignant terms. 

It was at this time, when the army was being reduced and reorganized, that 
General Upton began those special studies in tactics which have so influenced the 
military organization of later times. His experience in the field had convinced 
him that the tactics of the army were susceptible of great improvement. He had, 
in fact, formulated and put in practice his ideas in 1864, and had showed them in 
the evolutions of the Second Connecticut Volunteers before a number of general 
officers a few days preceding the battle of Winchester. The result had given him 
much encouragement, and, having had experience with the artillery and infantry, 
he had joined the cavalry to acquaint himself with that branch of the service. 
He thus became peculiarly fitted for the task in hand. After prolonged and careful 
study, he submitted the result to the adjutant-general of the army. Having been 
mustered out of the volunteer service and returned to his rank in the regular army, 
as captain of the Fifth Regiment of Artillery, he obtained permission to visit 
Washington, where he urged the adoption of his tactics, and secured the appoint- 
ment of a board of officers to consider them. The report was favorable, and was 
strengthened by the recommendation of General Grant. Of course opposition to 
this important innovation began to develop itself. This led the War Department 
to hesitate, and finally to appoint a second board of such commanding eminence 
that their decision would necessarily be final. On this board were Generals Grant, 
Meade, Canby, Barry, etc. After the fullest examination, and listening to advocacy 
and opposition of the system, the board unanimously recommended Upton’s tactics 
in the United States Army in the place of all others. This was done, and General 
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Upton received an immense accession of professional reputation. All this took 
place, it must be remembered, by the time General Upton was twenty-eight years 
old. 

General Upton’s married life was a brief dream of happiness. On February 
19, 1868, he married Miss Emily Norwood Martin, a native of Central New York. 
On the 30th of March, 1870, she expired at Nassau, whither she had gone in the 
vain hope of recovering her health. She was a young lady of extraordinary grace, 
sweetness, intelligence, and piety. Her influence over Upton always had in view 
his highest spiritual well-being. He deeply felt that influence; it enriched his 
character, and he was a better man for it to the end of his days. Her death was a 
terrible blow to him; but at last he hid his grief in his own bosom and attended to 
his daily duties. Yet to the last his beautiful wife remained in his heart as the most 
sacred memory of his life. 

General Upton’s next service was as commandant of cadets at West Point. It 
is a position of great importance and responsibility. The commandant has charge 
of the instruction at the academy in the three branches of the service, and in mili- 
tary police, discipline, administration, ete. He should be an example to the cadets of 
the gentleman and the soldier. His duties are exacting and incessant, and it is no 
place for a lazy or inefficient officer. In military drill and discipline, in the inspira- 
tion of truth and honor, and in the inculcation of the higher influences of religion, 
General Upton was equal to the high standards of the position. 

In July, 1875, in company with Major George A. Forsyth and Captain J. P. 
Sanger, General Upton started on an official tour to inspect the military systems of 
Asia and Europe. The appointment was a high compliment, and it was well de- 
served. Upton’s letters while abroad show that, while he attended assiduously to 
his professional work, he was interested in beautiful scenery, in historical memo- 
rials, in architecture, manners, customs, etc., and these letters are delightfully 
written, and draw us to the writer in the strongest way. Through them all he 
shows that intense attachment to friends and home which so strongly characterized 
him, and his religious principles were not forgotten in his absence from home, and 
he often complains of the interruptions of his devotions from the exigencies of travel. 

The result of his tour was his report on ‘‘ The Armies of Europe and Asia,”’ 
a book of four hundred pages, showing the keenest and most careful study of the 
military systems of the countries he visited, and filled with the most valuable 
lessons for the armies of the United States. 

Out of these studies grew his last work, ‘‘The Military Policy of the United 
States,’ which was left incomplete. Professor Michie gives, from an examination 
of the manuscript, an analysis of the work, and shows that it is marked by the 
same thoroughness of study, honesty, impartiality, and wisdom which belong to 
his previous professional labors. 

The end of Upton’s life came with appalling suddenness. After serving at the 
artillery school, Fortress Monroe, he had been ordered to join his regiment at Pre- 
sidio, California, December 23, 1880. On the 15th of March, 1881, the telegraph 
flashed forth the news that General Upton had taken his own life. It was equally 
a shock and surprise, for, from his character and disposition, he was thought to be 
the last man who would be likely to be guilty of such an act. Professor Michie 
goes into a careful examination of everything that bears upon his death, and his 
conclusion is that General Upton’s mind was undoubtedly unbalanced when the 
dreadful deed was done. He had suffered from a trouble in the head as far back as 
when he was commandant at West Point. It was of a catarrhal nature, and at 
times had given him intense pain. He had been repeatedly cauterized without 
any relief. The disease crept inward and clouded his mind ; he fell into deep de- 
jection ; he thought he had lost the respect of his fellow-officers, and had ceased to 
be of any value to the government. On the 14th of March he penned his resigna- 
tion as colonel of the Fourth Artillery ; on the 15th he was no more. 

Professor Michie modestly furnishes little more than the information necessary 
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to connect the letters together, and the explanations requisite for the non-profes- 
sional reader. The great body of the work is made up of the letters which admira- 
bly show the life and character of the distinguished subject of this biography. It is 
an excellent addition to our military history and a valuable lesson in character. 
As we close this book we cannot but feel how many are gone who served the republic 
in its sorest need, and we are sure that among the noblest of them all is Emory 
Upton. We O.-2E 
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On the 15th of July Niagara Falls were thrown open ‘to the public, and the 
redemption of the great cataract from the vulgarity, greed, and rapacity which had 
so long environed it was begun. Dr. Chapin, in a lecture which he delivered many 
years ago on the Ideal and the Actual, attacking the utilitarians in a burst of 
scornful eloquence that would have delighted the soul of Ruskin himself, rose to a 
climax when he said that such men would “convert Niagara into a washing-ma- 
chine and split the cedars of Lebanon into clothes-pins.”” What seemed then a 
figure of rhetoric has been realized, and worse, in our later days. And the slow 
process by which public sentiment has been worked up to the point of efficient 
action has been an interesting one. It has been a contest between the higher and 
the lower elements of our citizenship; between the worship of the beautiful and 
the sublime and the utilitarianism of business and the greed of gain. The result 
is gratifying as a memorable triumph of enlightened public opinion. The great 
State of New York has listened to the voice of the mighty cataract, has driven the 
money-changers from that august presence, and has shown herself a worthy guar- 
dian of the matchless wonder which has been intrusted to her hands. 
















FLORENCE MARRYATT has lately said that the word ‘‘rare,’’ as used for ‘‘ under- 
done,”’ is an Americanism which had given her the most trouble while visiting this 
country. Everywhere she had met it; everywhere it annoyed her; she had made 
repeated efforts to get it explained, but no one had been able to help her. It is 
remarkable what philological distresses people will undergo before they will look 
into that useful but neglected book—the dictionary! Had Miss Marryatt turned 
the pages of any good English dictionary, she would have found that the word 
“rare” is not from the Latin rarus, as is hastily assumed by our English friends, 
from mere literal identity with the familiar derivative of that word, meaning 
“scarce,’’ not easily obtained, but is a Saxon word, meaning “rawish,’’ and as 
such was in use among English writers as late as Charles Lamb. The word which 
Miss Marryatt and others have charged upon us as an Americanism turns out, like 
many others, the purest possible English. 

















But we think there is a real verbal grievance in the monstrous abuse of the word 
“antagonize.” A large number of writers and speakers seem to think that ‘to 
oppose,” “to object to,” ‘to resist,” ‘to withstand,” and the like, are not suffi- 
ciently expressive or impressive, but that the long Greek ‘antagonize’ must be 
dragged in to do duty in the place of these more familiar words. ‘The Hon. Mr. 
A. antagonizes the Hon. Mr. B.” ‘The two great political parties antagonize 
each other on this question,” etc. It is another evidence of that ineradicable illusion 
that commonplace thoughts are made imposing by the use of big words. 










Tue telegraph brings the news of the death of Lord Houghton. He was 
known to the last generation as Richard Monckton Milnes. He was a native of 
Yorkshire, and a graduate of Cambridge, and represented the borough of Ponte- 
fract in Parliament for many years. He was known as the writer of pleasing and 
tasteful verses, mostly historical, legendary, and memorial; but we question 
whether anything he ever wrote is now remembered. Disappearing as Mr. Milnes, 
he reappeared as Lord Houghton, and as such has been known to the present gen- 
eration. It is neither as a poet nor as a member of Parliament that he has been 
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celebrated for many years, but as an eminently kind-hearted and agreeable man. 
His chief success has been in making other people happy, and in that character 
he will be long and kindly remembered. 


Mrs. HeLten Hunt Jackson, known by her signature ‘‘H. H.,’’ must be 
added to the literary necrology of the year. She died in San Francisco, on the 12th 
of August, after a long and painful illness. Her poems have long been known to 
appreciative readers for remarkable sweetness and subtilty, and for these qualities 
secured the commendation of Mr. Emerson. Her “Bits of Talk” and “ Bits of 
Travel” have been great favorites for their descriptive excellence, and their wit 
and good sense. ‘‘ Ramona’’ was her last important work, and had in view the 
amelioration of the condition of the Indians. 

She was a brilliant talker, a most charming woman, a single-hearted philan- 
thropist, and a strong and steadfast friend. W.C. M. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


HOLDING THE ALAMO. 


THE famous struggle for the Alamo (cotton-wood), of San Antonio is not for- 
gotten by the American, especially the Texan-American. And are its heroes 
remembered also? 

Colonel Bowie’s death was as heroic as his life had been lawless and daring. 
When the war of Texan independence broke out, he joined the patriots and became 
one of their ablest leaders, Retreating with one hundred and eighty men, before 
an overwhelming force of Mexicans, commanded by General Santa Anna, he made 
his way to San Antonio de Bexar, and took up a position behind the walls of the 
Alamo, a fort of considerable strength, and which commanded the city. The 
Mexicans, five thousand strong, laid siege to the place, constructed batteries, and 
began to play away against the fort, while masses of infantry rushed forward to 
scale the wall. Many a daring feat was performed by Bowie and his men, who, 
surrounded on all sides, neither thought of capitulating nor asking for quarters in 
any extremity. 

Such was the extent of the fort that it required the incessant vigilance of all the 
besieged at the different points of attack. There was no time for sleeping. The 
night was dark, and the exhausted patriots sought to obtain a few hours’ sleep. 
‘‘The Mexicans are upon the wall !’’ were the startling words which caused every 
Texan to spring to his feet and grasp his rifle. The enemy, taking advantage of 
the darkness, had crept up to the fort unperceived by the drowsy sentinel, and 
were in possession of the wall. The struggle was desperate. The patriots had no 
choice between death and victory. Hundreds of the enemy were either pitched 
from the wall or put to death by the bowie-knife or bayonet. At last the Mexicans 
rushed forward, and surrounding the patriots on all sides, cut them to pieces. Not 
@ man escaped. 

On the night of the attack, Colonel Bowie was confined to his room by sick- 
ness. When the Mexicans broke over the wall, some of them rushed to his apart- 
ment. He was up in time to take his stand at the door, and with his terrible knife 
he for some time kept the enemy at bay. When his mighty arm grew tired with 
the work of death, he fell upon the heaps of the slain which he had piled up around 
him, and was instantly hacked and stabbed to death. 

Colonel Bowie’s second in command at the massacre of the Alamo was Colonel 
David Crockett, many of whose quaint sayings are household words in this country. 
As a hunter and backwoodsman he had no equal. Heserved one term in Congress, 
and was a candidate for re-election, but was defeated. He then emigrated to 
Texas and joined the patriot army. He escaped from the massacre of Colonel 
Farrin’s command, and reported to Colonel Bowie for orders. He was with the 
little army during the retreat to San Antonio, and with it entered the Alamo, 
which became the grave of the entire command. The only persons in the fort who 
escaped were a servant woman and her child, which was afterward adopted by the 
Republic of Texas and educated at the public cost. That Crockett fell when the 
Mexicans rushed over the wall is all that is known; by whom or how, no one was 
left to tell. But the imagination can well picture him hurling whole squadrons 
from the wall, or heaping up pyramids of the slain where the struggle was most 
desperate. 


1Washington, D. C., Republic, July 19, 1885. 
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Another noted duelist, Colonel Travis, who was admitted to be the best pistol- 
shot in the United States, also fell at the massacre of the Alamo, but how he met 
his fate is unknown. His body was found under a heap of Mexican dead, showing 
that he had fought with desperate courage until overpowered by numbers. Next 
day the bodies of the fallen patriots were collected and reduced to ashes. 

This wholesale butchery sent a thrill of horror throughout Texas. General 
Sam Houston issued a stirring call for volunteers. He took the field at the head of 
a small but gallant army. Santa Anna, with a greatly superior force, marched 
against the patriots. Houston retreated to San Jacinto, where he determined to 
make astand. The two armies met, and victory declared for the Texans. Santa 
Anna lost a leg and was taken prisoner. This battle ended the war and secured the 


independence of Texas. 


I. 


The night was starlit, but the clouds 
At sunset swept across the sky 

In fleecy folds, like snowy shrouds 
Ready for men who soon must die. 


II. 


We held the heights at Alamo, 
A little, warlike, Texan band; 

The lights of San Antonio 
Around us lay upon the land. 


III. 


The army of the Mexican 
Was in the field not far away— 
Where Rio Grande’s waters ran— 
And might attack us any day. 


IV. 


They stole upon us, scores to one, 
Their Spanish faces grim and swart, 
As sent the sentry’s signal gun 
A bullet thro’ a hostile heart. 


Vv. 


The Texans flew at once to arms, 
Our souls afire to stem the foe; 

While on the walls they swung in swarms, 
Each shot a sign for blood to flow. 


VL. 
Brave Bowie from his sick-cot sprang; 
“Steady, boys! steady!” were his words: 
The rattle of our Springfields rang, 
As flashed our newly-crimsoned swords. 


VII. 


Bold Crockett kept them well aloof, 
In terror of his good right hand 

That flung them from the gory roof, 
While we the bristling turrets manned. 


VII. 


The gallant Travis drove them back 

Or broke their ranks as on they fought, 
To drum-roll of the musket’s crack 

And outcries of the deadly sport. 


IX. 


And Santa Anna at their front 

Swore many a soldier-oath that night, 
To see our heroes.breast the brunt, 

And make his men the red dust bite. 


xX. 
Of all the patriots, not a lad 
Who bled at San Antonio town 
Gave up the battle, till he had 
Got many a wound to bring him down. 


XI. 


But Bowie, Crockett, Travis, fell 

Where ball and bayonet laid them low; 
And not a Texan lived to tell 

The tragic fate of Alamo. 


XII. 


The night was starless, for the clouds 
At midnight draped the mournful sky, 
And warriors slept without their shrouds, 
In the death that brave men love to die. 
Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 


Tux Mitirary Forces oF BULGARIA AND EasTERN ROUMELIA.—A corre- 
spondent of the London Times writes: ‘‘ Although there is every prospect of the 
consequences of the revolutionary movement in Eastern Roumelia being smoothed 
over by diplomatic means, and a peaceable settlement obtained, a review of the 
military forces at the disposal of the two rebellious provinces will be read at this 
moment not without some amount of interest, especially as reliable information on 
the subject has not hitherto been forthcoming, or, if published at all, has appeared 
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in a fragmentary form. Prince Alexander, ruler of Bulgaria, is a born soldier, 
who has, moreover, passed through the trying ordeal of the Prussian army. From 
the moment that the prince set foot in his adopted country he has been indefati- 
gable in raising its army far above the standard of a militia, which it was to form, in 
accordance with the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin. Much assistance has also 
been rendered by Russia in supplying officers and material. Since last year the 
Bulgarian army has attained the strength originally contemplated. By the ukase 
of October 28, 1884, the peace strength was fixed at eight infantry regiments of 
three battalions each, two cavalry regiments (dragoons) of together eight squadrons, 
the squadron of the prince’s body-guard, two regiments of field artillery of together 
twelve batteries, an independent company of artillery, and a battalion of engineers 
of four companies. This gives a total peace strength (including a force of gen- 
darmerie of sixteen hundred men) of twenty-two thousand four hundred and twenty 
officers and men. Every able-bodied Bulgarian is liable to military service, and 
serves for four years in the standing army and for six years in the reserve. From 
his thirtieth to his fortieth year he belongs to the Opoltchenié, or Landwehr. Up 
to last year the men were kept with the colors only two years, with a view of obtain- 
ing a sufficient number of drilled men for the twenty-four battalions of reserves, 
which object has now been attained. As the annual contingent of recruits was eight 
thousand, a reserve force of twenty-four thousand infantry had been formed up to 
last year. Ona war footing the Bulgarian army would consist of twenty-four bat- 
talions of infantry (twenty-four thousand), nine squadrons of cavalry (fourteen 
hundred), two regiments and one company of artillery (two thousand three hundred 
and forty), a battalion of engineers (eight hundred), a detachment of train (two 
thousand), and a force of gendarmerie (sixteen hundred), or a total force of thirty- 
two thousand two hundred and twenty men, with one hundred and four guns. The 
reserves already organized and drilled include twenty-four thousand men, which 
would be formed into twenty-four battalions. There are also twelve battalions of 
Landsturm, of six hundred men each, or seven thousand two hundred men. In case of 
need, therefore, Bulgaria could raise an army of over sixty thousand men. There 
would be no want of arms for the infantry, but there is scarcely a sufficient force of 
cavalry and artillery. The scarcity of officers, especially since the Russian officers in 
the Bulgarian army are said to have received orders to return home, is also a serious 
matter. Although thirty-nine officers of the rank of captain are now Bulgarians, 
the higher ranks were all filled by Russians. But notwithstanding this latter 
drawback, which might be obviated by accepting the services of foreign officers of 
other nationalities, the Bulgarian army possesses a military value which ought not 
to be under-estimated. It is curious to observe, in turning to the military forces of 
Eastern Roumelia, how the absence of the firm guiding hand of the soldier, such 
as Bulgaria possesses in Prince Alexander, has reacted unfavorably upon the de- 
velopment of the military resources of the former. While, as we have seen, Bul- 
garia has now a compact little army, able to render a good account of itself, the 
army at the disposal of Eastern Roumelia is little more than an armed mob, speak- 
ing from a purely military point of view. Every male inhabitant of Eastern 
Roumelia, without distinction of nationality or creed, is liable to military service 
for twelve years. With the levy of recruits in 1884, the fifth annual contingent of 
trained men has been enrolled in the militia. The contingent of 1884-85 included 
eight thousand four hundred and eighty-six men, of whom three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three men were drawn. Of this number, eighty-four and one- 
half per cent. were Bulgarians, seven and one-half per cent. Turks, the remainder 
being Armenians, Jews, etc. As the proportion of population in 1880 was only 
seventy and one-half per cent. Bulgarians, and twenty-one and one-half per cent. 
Turks, the decrease in the Mussulman population is evident. Military service 
begins with the twentieth year. Of the twelve years of service, four yeurs are in 
the first levy, four years in the second levy, and four years in the reserve. The 
men raised in each military district, of which there are twelve, are divided into 
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four portions, which are enrolled successively for two months in the presence com- 
pany of the district for training. Of the battalions of the first levy only the cadres 
(the commander, the adjutant, and fifteen men) are in existence; while the strength 
of one of the presence companies includes a captain, three lieutenants, fourteen 
non-commissioned officers, and from fifty to two hundred and eight men, according 
to the period of training. There is, besides, a so-called school drushin, composed 
of elements of all the arms,—cavalry, artillery, engineers do not exist in the militia 
proper,—which trains officers and non-commissioned officers for the whole levy, 
and also includes the special arms. This school drushin or battalion comprises, be- 
sides two companies of infantry, a squadron of cavalry, a half-battery of artillery 
of four guns, with a section of artillery and ammunition artificers, a company of 
engineers, and is made up principally of volunteers, whence will proceed later all 
the officers and non-commissioned officers of the whole militia. The corps of 
officers consists of very various elements. Of those at present in the militia of 
Eastern Roumelia, there are seventy-five Bulgarians, forty-six Russians, six Ger- 
mans, two Austrians, one Frenchman, one Roumanian, one Servian, but not a 
single Turk. The higher ranks, down to captaincies, are chiefly filled by Russians, 
Of the twelve staff officers of the active army, five are Russians, five Bulgarians, 
one @ Prussian, and one a Frenchman. Of the twenty-six captains, eleven are 
Russians, thirteen Bulgarians, one a Prussian, and one a Bavarian. There are also 
thirty-eight Russian sergeants, who form the cadre of the corps of non-commissioned 
officers. The Roumelian militia is armed, uniformed, and equipped similarly to 
the Russian infantry ; the Russian drill regulations are closely observed. There is 
no scarcity of arms, as there are about eighty thousand Kruka, seven thousand 
Berdan, and six thousand Martini rifles in the province. On duty the Russian 
language is almost exclusively used, and military correspondence is also carried on 
in that language. The officers and non-commissioned officers of Russian nationality 
serving in the militia receive special gratuities from Russia. On the mobilization 
being ordered, twelve battalions of the first levy and twelve of the second levy are 
organized, besides twenty-four reserve battalions. The force thus raised comprises 
eighteen thousand two hundred and twenty-four men of the first levy, nineteen 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven of the second levy, and twenty-three 
thousand one hundred and ninety-seven of the reserve, which, together with three 
thousand four hundred and twenty-two men of the active militia, makes a total of 
sixty-four thousand and thirty men. The number of officers available, however, is 
altogether out of proportion, there being only one hundred and thirty-six officers 
for the active militia, and but forty for the first levy. It is evident that the military 
value of such a force is very low indeed.” 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it gives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 
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